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STANDARD OF LIVING 


A TOPIC INDEX sub-title 
referring to 21 of 155 


National Forum 
. s 
Social Studies Charts 
(From page 9 of the Topic Index) 


STANDARD OF LIVING 





ECO. |. Factors in National Income 

2. The Cycle of Exchange 

5. Personal Incomes and Taxes 

6. Division of Buying Power 

7. The Family Budget 

11. What Is the Dollar Worth? 

12. Inflation 

21. Technology, Production and Jobs 

W.P. 1. Pop. & Income of Countries 
2. Living on One Square Mile 
4. Living Standards Here & Abroad 
5. Distribution of World Resources 
7. Some Undeveloped Nations 
16. Challenge of Latin America 

SOC. 18. Home Conveniences 
21. Low Cost Housing Needed 
25. Poor Houses, Young Criminals 
29. How Does the Negro Fare? 

C.C. 7. Three-fifth of World Can't Read 
17. Medical Care—Here and Abroad 
18. Needed—More Doctors 


(See—Security, TVA, Farm, Resources, Popula- 
tion, Production, Labor) 








Can democracy thrive 
under these conditions? 
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", . « We find poverty and exploitation going hand 
in hand with illiteracy through the centuries. Serfdom 
and various other types of slavery have nurtured both 
poverty and ignorance. .. ." This quotation is taken 
from the Community Civics Supplement which ac- 
companies the chart reproduced above. This is one 
of the 21 charts listed under the TOPIC INDEX sub- 
title, Standard of Living. 


The comprehensive TOPIC INDEX integrates these charts with your cur- 
riculum by providing an alphabetical cross-referenced listing of 160 topics 
covered by the 5 sections of the chart series. 


The sections consist of 3! charts each, entitled ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, WORLD PROBLEMS, and COMMUNITY CIVICS. Each 

‘ section is accompanied by a Supplement Book of the same title, which 
contains additional information on each chart. 


The charts are 17” X 22” in size, printed in a variety of color combinations. 
Each section is mounted in a conventient storage and display case. 


A free copy of the TOPIC INDEX is available on request. 


NATIONAL FORUM INC. 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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A BUSINESS PROGRAM 


N HIS editorial in the October issue, Dr. 
l Hunt emphasized the importance of organiz- 

ing to solve the many problems which face 
those who would lead in the education for a new 
and better world. He concluded his editorial with 
this significant statement: “Our best hope of pro- 
fessiona! progress lies in the leadership, actual 
and potential, of our professional organizations, 
in their efforts to bring specialists together, and 
in their ability to reach teachers through meet- 
ings and publications.” The enlargement of these 
organizations, and the improvement of the serv- 
ices which they render to the teachers, supervis- 
ors, and administrators of the nation’s schools, in- 
evitably involves more than resourcefulness and 
energy; it also involves business. 

Much of the progress which the National 
Council for the Social Studies has made during 
the past decade has been the result of the interest 
and support of the thousands of members 
throughout the country. Without their enthusi- 
astic backing the relatively small group of men 
and women who have held the offices and served 
on the committees would have been unable to 
make such progress. The same condition will be 
true in the future: the strength of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will lie in the rank 
and file of its membership, and will be measured 
directly in proportion to their interest and sup- 

rt. 

Uihere is no doubt but that professional sup- 
port will continue to be forthcoming. The social 
studies teachers of the nation realize that the 
tremendous, possibly cataclysmic, challenges of 
the present demand the cooperation and atten- 
tion of everyone of us. The increasing number of 
fine manuscripts submitted to Social Education, 
and the interest in and attendance at all types of 
professional gatherings, testify to this fact. 

What is not so commonly realized is that the 
National Council must have business support to 
match the professional interest of its members. 
Any enlargement of the program of the National 
Council whether it be an extended speaking serv- 
ice to strengthen the local councils, an expanded 
publication program providing for more bulle- 
tins and pamphlets, or an increase in the size 
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and services of Social Education, must be directly 
dependent upon an increase in revenue. 

It would, therefore, seem desirable that every 
member of the National Council constitute him- 
self an advisory business agent, and resolve that 
his professional interest in the improvement of 
social studies teaching will be matched by his 
practical aid to make such improvemen: possible. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


UST what can the individual member do? 
The most obvious thing is for him to canvass 
the other members of the social studies depart- 
ment in his own school, including new teachers, 
to see if they are members of the National Coun- 
cil. When he finds some who are not he can sell 
them on the idea of “progress through organiza- 
tion.” 

Moreover, he should base his actions on the 
fact that the following constitute potential 
sources of increased strength, and therefore of 
increased usefulness to its membership, for the 
National Council: First, the thousands of ele- 
mentary-school teachers, only a very small pro- 
portion of whom are now members. Many of 
these will say that they are concerned with every 
one of the principal subject-matter fields and that 
they cannot afford to join all of these organiza- 
tions. That has long been a perfectly natural 
obstacle to the increase of membership in this 
area. A possible solution, however, consists of 
suggesting to the superintendent or to the prin- 
cipal of a part‘cular school unit that the school 
purchase a joint membership in the National 
Council and thus give all of the teachers access 
to the material in both magazine and bulletins 
which is of value to elementary-school teachers. 
It might be pointed out to such a principal that 
if his teachers would read, and take advantage of 
the suggestions offered therein, only three de- 
partments of Social Education—“Notes and 
News,” “Sight and Sound in Social Studies” and 
“Pamphlets and Government Publications”—the 
school system would be getting its money's 
worth. Moreover, take along a copy of the Oc- 
tober issue and indicate the worth of the articles 
by Miss Klee and Mrs. Torrens for teachers in 
the elementary and junior high schools. Or open 
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up a copy of the official program of the Twenty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting, to be held in Boston on 
November 28, 29 and 30, and point to the six 
different luncheons and section meetings which 
will deal with problems in the elementary school. 

A second source of increased strength consists 
of the libraries, both school and public, which 
might profitably take out a membership, or at 
least a subscription to the magazine. This is espe- 
cially true in the larger communities. A third 
source of increased strength lies in the colleges 
and universities, the junior colleges, and the 
teachers colleges. It is difficult to see why any 
of the latter institutions should fail to keep 
several copies of all National Council publica- 
tions and of Social Education in their library; 
yet many of them fail to do this. The increasing 
numbers of junior colleges constitute a major 
area for expansion of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. With a larger membership, 
and the resulting increase in revenue, the Na- 
tional Council could become increasingly helpful 
to the teachers working in these institutions. If 
any member is working in a community which 
contains a junior college, a teacher-training in- 
stitution, or even a small liberal-arts college, he 
should not neglect the opportunity to aid in the 
expansion of the National Council there. 

Fourth, and most important of all, every mem- 
ber of the National Council for the Social Studies 
who is teaching in a community, county, or state 
which does not have its own affiliated council 
should at once make plans looking toward the 
establishment of such a council. Just as organiza- 
tion is important for professional advancement, 
and as organization makes it possible for people 
to enjoy the satisfactions which result from work- 
ing together for common ends, so organization 
can be an effective means of improving the finan- 
cial strength of the National Council. Afhliated 
organizations tend to snowball in both size and 
effectiveness. A strong local council is a logical 
nucleus for a county council; a forceful county 
council may lead to the formation of a new 
state council, and with the creation of each affili- 
ated council the size and the potential usefulness 
of the National Council increases. 


BUSINESS AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 


OCIAL Education has a business basis en- 
tirely separate from the problem of increas- 

ing its circulation through increased member- 
ship in the National Council. In the matter of 
advertising, the readers of the magazine have a 
role to play. Advertisers naturally tend to use 
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those media which offer the largest return on 
their investment. This return is estimated jp 
terms of reader response, and it is at this point 
that the readers of Social Education can help 
increase the magazine’s revenue without com. 
promising their professional position. This js 
not a request to patronize the advertisers in 
Social Education regardless of the quality of 
their product. It is, however, a request that the 
readers of this magazine recognize the policy of 
advertisers in placing their copy with the publica. 
tions which will bring them the largest return, 
Therefore if an advertisement in Social Educa 
tion attracts your attention so that you wish to 
know more about the product advertised, men- 
tion in your letter to the company or organization 
that you have just noticed their advertisement 
in Social Education. Those few words will great 
ly strengthen the appeal of our advertising, and 
will thus increase our revenue. This in turn will 
make it possible to produce a larger and better 
magazine. 


F WE believe in the terrible importance of 
the tasks confronting the social studies teach- 
ers of the nation, if we accept the thesis that 
progress can best be made through organization, 
and if we will recognize that our organization— 
the National Council for the Social Studies with 
all of its affiliated local, state and regional coun- 
cils—has both a professional and a business basis 
of existence, then it is not at all visionary to hope 
for, and to expect, a doubled membership within 
the next few years. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


C. C. BARNES 


Charles C. Barnes, for 22 years a supervisor of 
social studies in the Detroit Public Schools and 
since 1944 Director of the Social Studies Division, 
died at the age of 64 on September g. A graduate 
of Ohio Northern University he received his 
master’s degree from Yale University and did 
further graduate study at Yale and at Ohio State 
University. Mr. Barnes began teaching in Noble 
County, Ohio when he was 20 and was succes 
sively a teacher, principal, and superintendent in 
Ohio schools before joining the faculty of North- 
ern High School in Detroit as a social studies 
teacher in 1918. For the past fifteen years Mr. 
Barnes was professor of education in Wayne Uni- 
versity, in charge of the preparation of social 
studies teachers. He was president of the Na 
tional Council for the Social Studies in 1938. 
TS TS, aR aa 
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The Social Sciences 


and the Citizen 


Richard Bardolph 








AN’S conquest of his physical environ- 
ment comprises, perhaps, the most 
significant chapter in the history of his 

past one hundred years. That pulse-pounding 
victory is not to be minimized or gainsaid. But to 
thoughtful men it is a matter of rueful musing 
that this spectacular triumph should have been a 
by-product of man’s larger effort to free his mind 
and spirit, and that the very brilliance of these 
achievements should have seduced him from the 
pursuit of the larger goals of his endeavor. 

Breaking through the restraints of ancient 
superstition, authoritarian taboos, and the vast 
gloom of ignorance, men emerged into the 
fresher climate of the modern era, blinked their 
eyes, and addressed themselves with spirit to the 
“new learning.” In the new era of free inquiry, 
men quickly found that their search for truth 
and understanding was most readily rewarded 
when their investigations were confined to the 
material world, for here the factors could be iso- 
lated and the variables controlled. 

But not so in the realm of mind and spirit and 
of human relationships. Here the data, by their 
nature more fugitive, refused to submit them- 
selves to the disciplines of the laboratory, and 
the field was abandoned to a little company of 
men of speculative and philosophical temper. 
Meanwhile the world, spurning credit for cash, 
looked on in hypnotized fascination as miracle 
after miracle issued from the laboratory. Here 
were results that men could enjoy. Here at last 
was certainty. Small wonder that Science was 
deified, and that men prostrated themselves be- 
fore the altar of materialism. Nature yielded up 
her secrets one by one before the penetrating re- 








Social education is always essential in developing 
the understanding needed in a democracy. It is espe- 
cially necessary if scientific advances are to be used 
for the advancement rather than for the destruction 
of civilization. So maintains an assistant professor of 
history in the Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina. 
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searches of the probing geniuses until one won- 
ders whether she has anything further to con- 
ceal. We know the truth, but the truth has not 
made us free. 


SCIENCE WITHOUT SOCIAL CONTROL 


HE triumph was not complete; man’s 

achievements rose up to mock him. The 
fault, of course, lies not with science, for science 
has played its role brilliantly. But while the 
physical sciences and technology, so astonishingly 
effective in the shaping of our material culture, 
engaged the minds of men, the social sciences— 
whose problems arise out of human relationships 
—were neglected. Too absorbed with the task of 
getting and building, men rarely paused to 
examine and re-examine the evolving social or- 
der, or to ask, “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” In- 
deed, while he was losing his soul to the god of 
materialism, man was not even sure that he was 
gaining the world. 

Society’s failure to readjust social, economic, 
and political arrangements to the new technology 
has taxed away a great portion of science’s rich 
legacy. Scientists who have shown men how to 
make two ears of corn grow where only one had 
grown before have seen their contribution be- 
come a scourge. “Overproduction,” say the wise- 
heads; but we have seen farmers burn their grain 
while hunger stalked through the land. The 
miracle of mass production with its promise of 
full employment to supply a never-failing mar- — 
ket, has bequeathed the incredible sequence of 
feast and famine, boom and bust. 

And what of atomic fission? We hope that it 
may free mankind from toil; we know that it has 
brought civilization into the valley of the shadow 
of death. It is one thing to speak, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, of “culture lag”; it is quite 
another to face squarely the fact that technology 
has fashioned instruments with incalculable po- 
tentialities for good or evil, and placed them in 
the hands of social illiterates. 
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Cuoice oF CONTROLS 


HESE problems are not insoluble if we but 

have the heart to attack them. But half 
measures will not do. To leap half way across 
a chasm is to embrace disaster. Some men—even 
men of good will—thinking to evade the problem 
of social controls for social ends, have sought 
refuge in the deceptively comfortable compro- 
mise of laissez fatre. They have trusted blindly to 
the “automatic controls” of a social order with- 
out enacted restraints. But a society in which 
every man is a law unto himself can no longer 
survive on a globe that has become a powder 
keg. 

"Other men, despairing of the formula that 
will provide the good life through the nice bal- 
ance of liberty and equality, chose to take the 
easy way out by sacrificing both and by casting 
themselves upon the protection of the strong 
man. A century ago he was the man on horse- 
back. Yesterday, in a world grown increasingly 
materialistic, he was the man who made the trains 
run on time. But the iron man had feet of clay. 
Still others, impatient of finding the proportions 
of liberty and equality that yield up the better 
life, have chosen to take the equality now and 
the liberty in some distant millennium after a 
“temporary dictatorship of the proletariat” has 
bridged the gulf between them. 

Thoughtful Americans have weighed all these 
systems and found them wanting. America stakes 
her future on her ancient democratic processes. 
The American system with its flexibility, its 
resilience, its responsiveness to the changing 
needs of society, can quickly absorb the stresses 
and strains that inevitably develop in an evolving 
economy while the brittle systems of autocracy 
and totalitarianism crack under their impact. 
The other alternative, the way of laissez faire, 
grounded squarely on total irresponsibility, can 
issue only in a chaotic, dog-eat-dog way of life. 
America has repudiated from the first the vicious 
doctrine that the race is only to the swift and the 
battle to the strong. 


THe Way or DEMOCRACY 


UT what, precisely, is the American way? 
B Its fundamental tenets, I take it, are two: 
first, we seek an order where men are free and 
equal; second, the social controls (government, 
if you will) which implement this order, derive 
their sanction from the people. To these doc- 
trines everyone gives lip service, but few examine 
them critically. Many a stout flag-waver, many 
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a vocal patriot, would be horrified to hear that 
liberty and equality contradict each other, but 
the truth of the proposition is manifest. 

Where there is complete liberty there can be 
no equality. Where no holds are barred, the 
strong men, the wicked men, the bullies, wil] 
subjugate their weaker or their more fair-minded 
adversaries every time. And, contrariwise, where 
there is complete equality there can be no liberty, 
For where there is to be total equality, all men 
must be pulled down to the level of the least 
common denominator and held there by com. 
pulsion lest the old inequalities reassert them. 
selves. The democratic way offers neither perfect 
liberty nor perfect equality. It seeks, rather, the 
point at which these two qualities balance. It 
seeks that maximum of liberty beyond which the 
claims of the individual would conflict with the 
interest of the group; it seeks that measure of 
equality beyond which the claims of the group 
would deprive the individual of his essential 
freedom. 

Such a concept of government cannot for a 
moment be static. Ceaseless change in our ma 
terial culture requires ceaseless revision of the 
liberty-equality formula if the balance is to be 
preserved. The ends remain the same. The com- 
ing of the railroad, the rise of the corporation, 


the splitting of the atom demanded new social } 


techniques to preserve the same timeless ends. 
The adjustments are made within our existing 
constitutional system, for the founding fathers, 
with prophetic vision, laid down the general 
principles and left the details to succeeding gen- 
erations. Thomas Jefferson, at the age of seventy- 
three, after ten years of reflection upon his forty 
years in the service of his country, said: 

Laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As that becomes more de 
veloped, more enlightened, as new discoveries are madé, 
new truths disclosed, and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institutions must ad- 
vance also, and keep pace with the times. We might as well 
require a man to wear still the coat which fitted him when 
a boy, as civilized society to remain ever under the regimen 
of their ancestors. 

And who is to define the dynamic formula and 
superintend its administration? America’s at 
swer is her second great article of belief: All 
governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. The people are the ul 
timate repository of political responsibility. 
Given the ends we have determined upon, we 
dare not, we cannot entrust their execution to 
any other sovereign. The American way depends 
for its survival upon maximum popular partici- 
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ation in the political process. And only an in- 
formed people can exercise that responsibility 
effectively. 


Tue NEED FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


OW then have we fared? We have not 

wholly succeeded at any given time in 
reaching our declared goals. A multitude of 
roblems is still with us, but we are going for- 
ward. We ride out every major storm, and we 
shall weather many more. The democratic way 
is the way of compromise, and the products of 
compromise are never brilliant. They are medi- 
ocre, but they wear well. The “decadent democra- 
cies” of which the Austrian corporal spoke do 
not boast of a thousand years of blazing glory; 
but neither do they collapse in twelve years. 

Let us take sober stock of ourselves. So far 
we have muddled through—sometimes through 
bitter stress, sometimes ploddingly, sometimes 
magnificently. But let no one deceive himself. 
The going from now on will be increasingly 
hazardous. The accelerating tempo of our times 
and the growing complexity of our material cul- 
ture make the definition and re-definition of the 
liberty-equality formula ever more difficult. They 
impose new demands upon the vision and the 
social ingenuity of the people, for it is the 
people, in the American way, who set up the 
goals, devise the means, and give them direction. 
If the American experiment fails now or in the 
future, it will have failed because the people 
have failed to rise to the sobering responsibili- 
ties laid upon them by a system of freedom and 
equality operating through popular govern- 
ment. 

From what quarters may we expect the main 
attack upon the American way? From the false 
prophets? From the articulate extremists, 
whether of the reactionary or the radical stamp? 
From the balcony Caesars? From the reckless 
levellers or the propagators of false doctrine? Not 
at all. Error will die where reason is left free to 
combat it. Let us look, rather, to the shortcom- 
ings of the people, for in America, above all 
lands, the people have their destiny in their own 
hands. 

Now, more than ever, only an enlightened 
people can govern themselves. What then are the 
poisons that sap away the vitality of the people 
as guardians of their own best interests? The 
ingrained materialism of our age is one of them. 
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It makes of a man a libertine, enjoying the pleas- 
ures of sin for a season, and closing his eyes to 
the wrath to come. Slavish adherence to tradi- 
tion is another. Unreasoning prejudices and the 
ignorance that spawns them are a third and 
fourth. Furthermore there is the inherent diffi- 
culty of subjecting social problems to foolproof 
disciplines like those available to the physical 
sciences. 

Against these obstacles the social sciences 
launch their triple attack. They wage relentless 
war against the grinning Mammon of material- 
ism through the sleepless, critical re-examination 
of values and the restatement of ends. For hoary 
tradition, when it has lost its validity, for tena- 
cious prejudice, and for lowering ignorance they 
seek to substitute reason, knowledge, and under- 
standing. And through it all there persists the 
effort to systematize the social data gathered bv 
the researchers, the quest for defensible infer- 
ence and working hypothesis, the patient, dis- 
passionate, critical seeking for the truth that will 
help to make us free. The criticism that the sociai 
sciences pursue vain inquiries because they are 
not really sciences is as mischievous as it is idle. 
Matter and energy are submissive to the labora- 
tory’s techniques, but not all of truth is contained 
in them. The love of a mother for her child has 
never been tortured into a balanced equation. 


THE ROLE or SociaL EpuUCATION 


HE classroom is but one of the forums from 

which the social sciences seek to reach the 
people. History, political science, economics, so- 
ciology, and psychology strive to state, in terms 
of ends and means, the most pressing problems 
of our time. They push on toward their solution 
by needling the people into thinking as well as 
learning. The teacher of the social sciences who 
spoonfeeds his subject matter without reference 
to these ends betrays a solemn responsibility. A 
people with no knowledge of history is precisely 
in the position of a man without a memory, and 
like him it is not equipped to govern itself. 
A people without a knowledge of the structure 
and function of the state cannot operate a gov- 
ernment by and for the people. A people who 
cannot so much as recognize social and economic 
problems cannot take the first steps toward their 
solution. And a people without social conscience 
is a rudderless vessel (albeit otherwise superbly 
equipped) in an uncharted sea. 











Treating Individual Differences 


in Texas Schools 


Dorothy Gerlach 








S A people we are not always conscious of 
the paradoxes which exist in our na- 
tional life. We pride ourselves on our 

individualism; we give lip service at least to the 
right of the individual to freedom and happiness 
if it does not conflict with the common good, And 
yet, of necessity, we include in our public-school 
classes every type of individual. Then we try to 
mold all of these individuals into a common, 
accepted social standard, and infer that we have 
accomplished the formation of a certain type of 
social consciousness. 

How well do we succeed in this? In an effort 
to sample teacher opinion on the question, the 
Dallas Council for the Social Studies sent the 
following questionnaire to its members and to a 
dozen school systems in the state. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

“Individual differences present both difficulties and op- 
portunities to the teacher of the social studies. The 
difficulties arise from the extra tasks involved in adapting 
instruction to individual differences. The opportunities 
actually lie in the fact that only through the acknowledge- 
ment and utilization of these difficulties can the develop- 
ment of citizenship through education in a democracy be 
accomplished." 

1. Do you use units of work which have definite higher 
and lower levels of achievement? 

2. If you use such units, what are their value? 

3- Do you think that social studies classes should be 
homogeneous (based on the 1.Q. of pupils, as ascer- 
tained by intelligence tests)? 

4- In a homogeneous grouping, pupils differ in back- 
ground, interests, attitudes, work habits, critical 
evaluation of materials, and in reading ability. If you 
think that homogeneous grouping is of value, what 
allowances or plans do you use for these differences 
which are found even in homogeneous groups# 

5- Should social studies classes be heterogeneous? 
(Please explain your answer.) 








The views of social studies teachers in several Texas 
high schools on provision for individual differences 
in homogeneous groups are here reported. The author 
is a teacher of American history in the Forrest Avenue 
High School, Dallas, and president of the Dallas Dis- 
trict Council for the Social Studies. 


—- 


—_-_ 








6. In a heterogeneous group how can the teacher 
understand and develop the latent abilities of each 
pupil? (Based on teacher-pupil relationship.) 

7- What types of materials and classroom techniques 
should be used in heterogeneous groups? 

8. In a homogeneous group what flexibility do you use 
in grading pupils? 

g- In a heterogeneous group what flexibility do you use 
in grading the pupils? 

10. Do you distinguish between (1) the acquisition of 
facts, and (2) the ability to use facts (i.e., critical 
thinking, or consciousness of good citizenship or ¢o- 
operation within a group)? How? 

11. What are some of the stages in the mental growth of 
the pupils which you recognize and use? 

12. How can you use individual differences to mold in- 
telligent public opinion, and then to make it count 
in the formulation of policy” 


The following does not summarize the entire 
response to the questionnaire, but does cover the 
most significant information and opinion re. 
ceived. 


HOMOGENEOUS vs. HETEROGENEOUS CLASSES 


HE majority of the teachers did not wish 

homogeneous grouping in their classes. The 
most common reasons for opposing homogeneous 
classes were: life is heterogeneous in a democracy; 
a heterogeneous class is a cross section of Young 
America; homogeneous grouping makes the prob- 
lems of the classroom unlike those outside the 
classroom; pupils get acquainted and get used to 
differences; the more intelligent pupils inspire 
the others; grouping of pupils with various levels 
of ability together helps create a feeling of 
equality of opportunity; homogeneous classes 
separate facts from human values; pupils with 
lower intelligence often have qualities of per- 


* Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, Editors. Adapt- 
ing Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual Differ- 
ences, Fifteenth Yearbook (Washington: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1944), p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 3: related to a report by Hull, who “found in 
a study of 107 first-year high school students that the range 


of talents within an individual is go per cent as great as | 


that within a moderately selected group... .” 
*See Erling M. Hunt, “Waging Peace,” Social Educa- 
tion, IX: 245-46, October, 1945. 
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TREATING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


sonality which are needed in the work of any 
group; and heterogeneous classes build more ef- 
fective human relationships. 

On the other hand, some of the junior high 
school teachers, in both the city and the state, 
preferred homogeneous grouping in their classes. 
Their reasons were: those with higher intelli- 
gence are more satisfied; those with less intelli- 
gence are not so apt to become timid; homoge- 
neous grouping provides for the acceleration of 
the more able; heterogeneous grouping necessi- 
tates the devotion of too much time to the slow 
pupil; the slow learner should not be asked to 
travel as fast as the brighter student; heteroge- 
neous grouping often results in inferiority com- 
plexes in the slower learner; with a large class 
the teacher does not have time to take account of 
individual differences; outside the classroom 
each one has to seek his own level; homogeneous 
grouping makes for a fairer distribution of the 
teacher’s class load, and it lightens his prob- 
lem. 

The last two responses were interesting in that 
they were the only mention, in any of the replies, 
to the teacher load or the problem of teacher 
welfare. There was an awareness among these 
Texas teachers that the school is for the pupils, 
and must guide the development of the indi- 
vidual child into a responsible adult member of 
society. 

The teachers who preferred homogeneous 
classes would make allowances for the differences 
which exist even in such classes by assignments of 
extra reading, map work, drawing, auditorium 
programs, and special reports; by dividing every 
class into groups, each to tackle a different phase 
of the work; by pupil-planned activity; and by 
differences in grading. The majority of teachers 
who oppose homogeneous grouping evidently 
feel, with the writer, that such allowances for in- 
dividual differences can be made just as effec- 
tively in a heterogeneous class. 


DIFFERENTIATION IN ASSIGNMENTS 


i ct: suggests another major problem: that 
of providing for different levels of achieve- 
ment in assigned units of work. Of what value in 
either type class are units of subject matter which 
start out with a basic level for a basic grade, and 
then add other levels for higher grades? (See 
questions 1 and 2.) 

The Dallas teachers who answered the ques- 
tionnaire expressed a belief in different levels of 
achievement within units of work. They thought 
that “the less capable pupils got a taste of suc- 
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cess, that the more capable were more interested 
and increased their knowledge.” In other words, 
the chief value of such levels in an assignment is 
their adaptability to individual differences. One 
teacher made the point that “more correlation of 
literature with the social studies was possible.” 
Another criticized this method on the grounds 
that “poorer pupils want to do higher levels be- 
fore they have completed the lower levels.” The 
author found herself at variance with the ma- 
jority of teachers at this point; she has given up 
the practice of specifying different levels of 
achievement in favor of providing all students 
with a choice of projects, covering a wide range 
of ability and interest. 4 


FLEXIBILITY IN GRADING 


ITH either type of class, what degree of 

flexibility is to be used in grading the 
pupils? (See questions 8 and g.) Most teachers 
indicated that, regardless of the type of class, 
they emphasized the effort of the pupil. Some 
said that the “ability of the pupil to apply that 
which he knew” was the medium for grading. 
Some thought that in a homogeneous class the 
range of grading should be much shorter than 
with a heterogeneous class. Some teachers empha- 
sized “giving options in answering questions.” 
Many felt that if questions in oral and written 
work are both factual and based on critical think- 
ing a chance is given to pupils of all calibers to 
find something they know. 

Are we to give the pupil who learns all that 
he is capable of learning the same grade that we 
give the better pupil who also learns all that he 
is capable of learning? The tendency in grading 
seems to be in that direction. Does such grading 
create false hopes? It is quite true, as was pointed 
out in some of the replies, that “the school is 
more lenient in the grading of pupils than is 
life with adults.” 


DEVELOPING LATENT ABILITIES 


ERTAINLY a primary teacher responsi- 
bility in either type class is to develop the 
latent ability of each child. (See question 6.) 
Our teachers recognized that this can be done 
only by knowing the child as an individual. 
Large classes, and the many demands on the time 
of the average teacher, make this difficult. Most 
Dallas teachers evidently rely on adroit question- 
ing during class study periods, at the close of 
class, and by individual conferences when they 
can be squeezed in. Friendliness in pupil-teacher 
relations often brings out significant facts in a 
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pupil’s background through volunteer confi- 
dences on the part of the teacher. The writing of 
pupil autobiographies, pupil-teacher conferences, 
judicious use of praise, observation of undirected 
activities, and working with the same group 
throughout high school—these were some of the 
ways by which a teacher can get to know his 
pupils better, and thus strive for the develop- 
ment of latent abilities, that were suggested in 
the answers to our questionnaire. 


CITIZENSHIP AND INTELLIGENT OPINION 


OW we may utilize individual differences 
H to create consciousness of good citizenship 
(question 10) and to mold intelligent public 
opinion (question 12) depends, according to our 
replies, on two factors: (1) is the teacher an ob- 
jective interpreter of social trends; (2) does he 
use the individuality of his pupils’ thinking to 
show the good and the bad in social policies? 
Immediately we are face to face with the prob- 
lem of the social intelligence of the teacher. The 
only answer is that the teacher must try to be 
an open-minded interpreter. Such a teacher may, 
according to our respondents, proceed to develop 


these concepts in the classroom: the habit of 
checking information, for reliability; willingness 
to examine both sides of a problem; the respect of 
individual differences of opinion; the recognition 
of personal biases and an honest effort to allow 
for them; and the acceptance of the rights of mi- 
nority groups. 


N CONCLUSION, there is no need to elabo. 

rate on tools or techniques for the classroom, 
Every teacher knows many, and is constantly 
learning new ones. The individual child is the 
old tool, the new tool, the ever-changing tool, 
Social studies teachers must take the individual 
children as they are, and learn to go on from 
there. The weaknesses and the strengths of the 
individual’s social thinking must be shown to 
him; the long-time vision of social betterment 
must be presented to him, within the limits of 
his comprehension. Otherwise the result of our 
teaching will increase the aggregate totai of lit. 
erate people in terms of reading and writing, but 
may not increase the aggregate total of socially 
literate, articulate, participating, and _liberal- 
minded citizens. 








In diagnostic instruction, the teacher assembles the basic data which have been collected 
for the pupils in a given class and himself applies the techniques of analytical and critical 
thinking to these data in order to arrive at an instructional program applicable to a given 
group. The teacher goes even further and analyzes the data assembled for each individual 
pupil and plans for the unique pattern of interests, skills, and aptitudes displayed by that 
individual. This is no mean task, but it is the necessary ultimate step in individualizing 
instruction. . . . 

Just as there is no ready solution to the problems of delinquency, unemployment, infla- 
tion, conservation, population, trade, or international relations, so is there no ready solution 
to the problem of the varying interests, intellectual capacities, reading skills, and abilities 
to suspend judgment and make inferences which exist among the pupils who are to be 
taught. The social studies teacher who expects to devote a week, a semester, or even a 
year to this problem, and in that time find a solution will inevitably be disappointed. 
Significant progress will be made only as scientific psychological research, systematic 
educational experimentation, and continuous, persistent applications and evaluations of 
a variety of techniques in the classroom are pursued over a period of years. (Edward 
Krug and G. Lester Anderson, eds. Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individ- 
ual Differences. Fifteenth Yearbook. Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 


1944- Pp. 152, 154-) 
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Pictures as Documents 
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HE value of pictorial documentation is 

perhaps recognized more than ever in 

these days of the vogue of visual instruc- 
tion. Illustrations as a feature in historical, works 
have often been used to good effect, notably in 
the general works on our country by Justin Win- 
sor, Woodrow Wilson, and E. M. Avery. In the 
latter two the list of illustrations has annotations 
that often strive to evaluate the correctness of a 
chosen picture, with doubts frankly stated. 

One example of the effort to establish cor- 
rectness of detail was cited by I. N. Phelps Stokes 
in an address before the Grolier Club. An origi- 
nal drawing of New Amsterdam, done in the 
1640's, showed two windmills, which was con- 
trary to accepted statements. But a photograph 
of the Manatus map finally proved that there 
were indeed two windmills instead of one in the 
old Dutch settlement. 

Such thoroughness is not invariably found. 
The spirit of historical research seems sometimes 
to fail a bit when it comes to selection of pictures 
for illustration. There is the temptation to take 


_ what opportunity offers most easily, so that we 


have historical writings which give the impres- 
sion that the choice of pictures was left to a 
publisher’s assistant or to some outside agency. 

That method in operation may be seen in our 
larger public libraries, to which come many de- 
mands for pictures showing factual details of cos- 
tume, customs, methods of transportation, and 
many other aspects of the past. Often indeed the 
requests are made by telephone, selection being 
left to the librarians. The author himself some- 
times comes to the library to carry on this re- 
search in a critical spirit, but often enough the 
task is delegated to someone who may accept 
carelessly or with childlike faith anything that 
has once received the apparent approval of pub- 
lication. 

Such casual procedure, of course, simply will 
not do. The historian puts written and printed 








The curator of prints, retired, of the New York 
Public Library, deals with the problem, and urges the 
importance, of establishing the accuracy of historical 
pictures. 











Frank Weitenkampf 





documents to an acid test in his research. The 
same critical examination must naturally be ap- 
plied to pictures, which, after all, we also call 
documents. Illustrations should not be just a 
feature to add supposed attractiveness to a his- 
torical work and enhance its selling possibilities. 
They should be an integral part of the work, 
complementing the text, and they should be 
selected and annotated in the same critical spirit 
as the text. 


SourRcEs OF ERROR 


T IS understandable, if not excusable, that in 
the rush of newspaper work pictures may be 
reproduced without regard to origin or reliabil- 
ity. A daily paper presents a painting of Perry at 
the Battle of Lake Erie as “after Stuart,” when it 
was really done by W. H. Powell many years 
after the event. Another shows Franklin in a 
group seated in his garden, illustrating a letter 
from Dr. Manasseh Cutler, without indicating 
that the picture is not contemporaneous but was 
done in 1876 by Henry Bacon. It is easy enough 
to put “from an old print” under the caption of 
an illustration—as you may find not only in news- 
papers or magazines but in scholarly books as 
well—but the original may be two centuries old, 
or less than fifty years. 

The choice of pictures also brings up the prob- 
lem of contemporaneousness vs. veracity. Pictures 
of battles or other events, or of meetings of bodies 
such as the signers of the Declaration, were al- 
most never done on the spot, and often not even 
at the time. Even if they were, that does not 
guarantee accuracy. We have to accept them 
sometimes as the best to be had, but with reser- 
vations frankly stated. 

Take Trumbull’s famous painting of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. It is the only notable 
contemporary depiction and is therefore often 
used as an illustration. But it should be noted 
that it is strongly tinctured in its posings with the 
artistic conventions of the day, and that the stagi- 
ness of the result is in contrast with the realism 
of a later time. Howard Pyle’s illustration of the 
same engagement, although a reconstruction, a 
re-imaging (which, after all, Trumbull had also 
offered) done over a century later, seems more in 
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the spirit of the event, with its British grenadiers 
stolidly stamping up the hill. 

Even a bit more contemporaneous than Trum- 
bull’s painting are the four drawings which 
Ralph Earl made, and Amos Doolittle engraved 
on copper, of the actions at Lexington and Con- 
cord. Yet Edward Simmons, the mural painter, 
once went with me over those crude, famous, and 
rare prints, subjecting them to close critical an- 
alysis and pointing out various errors in topog- 
raphy. 

The Grolier Club’s exhibition of American 
naval prints in 1943 included a number of the 
War of 1812 made by artists of the time who in 
more than one case had not been on the spot. 
Even details of the rigging of ships were not pic- 
tured correctly; Gordon Grant, the marine 
painter, had plenty of mistakes to show me. Such 
points might well be noted if the pictures are 
used as illustrations. 

A later example of the undependability of con- 
temporary pictorial accounts is found in the big 
blanket-sheet Brother Jonathan (1847) issued 
during the Mexican War, largely illustrated with 
good engravings copied from ioreign ones. In 
these, French soldiers appear as Mexican ones 
and Italian peasants as Mexican country people. 
Mixed in with these there are, indeed, portraits 
of American generals with some basis of truth, 
even though the draftsmen were not quite up 
to the task of creating characteristic likenesses. 


FRAUDS 


HE last-named item really comes within the 

domain of the fake. There we find a certain 
amount of more or less familiar material. For 
instance, there are the poorly done and gaudily 
colored eighteenth-century prints issued at Augs- 
burg and elsewhere to be used in peep-shows and 
depicting scenes during the Revolution in New 
York City under surroundings ludicrously un- 
true. Paul Revere produced portraits at need— 
as of King Philip (“evolved entirely from his own 
consciousness” said W. L. Andrews) and Colonel 
Benjamin Church (copied from the portrait of 
C. Churchill in Smollett’s History of England). 
The portrait, possibly engraved by Norman, of 
Washington “in Roman dress as ordered by Con- 
gress for the monument to be erected in Phila- 
delphia” has the figure of William de la More in 
full armor, according to C. H. Hart. And Co- 
lumbus, in eighteenth-century dress, is one of a 
group of men of that period, including Richard 
J. Howel, Samuel Adams, Henry Lee, and Gover- 
nor Bradley of Rhode Island, pictured in wood- 
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cuts of the time which differ in little save the 
name put under each. 

Charles Henry Hart, author of Frauds in His. 
torical Portraiture, has said that there were no 
portraits from life of Columbus, William Penn, 
William Howe, Mary Washington, and Benja 
min Chew. But that did not stop the old en. 
gravers from furnishing them! And how about 
the so-called Pulaski portrait of Henry Hudson? 

One can continue the list well into the nine 
teenth century. Roger Williams, engraved by F, 
Halpin, is really the Wilson portrait of Franklin; 
the incongruity of eighteenth-century garb appar. 
ently bothered neither author nor publisher. The 
print of James Madison (Bona del. Parte sculp,) 
was manufactured from Akin’s portrait of Ben- 
jamin Rush by changing head and name, while 
Michele Pekenino’s Bolivar was still more easily 
produced by simply changing the name on a por 
trait of the artist A. B. Durand. And Lincoln's 
head, stuck on the body of an earlier full-length 
Calhoun, saved labor on A. H. Ritchie’s large 
print of Old Abe. The line between commer 
cialism and frank dishonesty is perhaps not al- 
ways easy to draw. 


PicroRIAL REPORTING 


UCH of the work of the old artists and 
M engravers was really pictorial reporting, 
answering demand for the news of the day. So 
was the much larger and better output of nine 
teenth-century publishers of engravings and 
lithographs (e.g. Currier and Ives) and of the 
artists who drew for the illustrated weeklies. In 
this material, pictures of daily life, set down with 
interest in details, may often be more truly his 
torical than the formal historical painting or il 
lustration. When Currier and Ives issued litho 
graphs depicting historical events, even contem- 
porary ones such as Civil War battles, the result 
was worthless, made for news demand and with- 
out reliability. Yet when the Currier and Ives 


artists depicted the life around them—as in pic | 


tures of firemen, farm life (e.g. Louis Maurer’s 
“Preparing for Market”), horse races—they gave 
us real material for social history. Similarly, on 
the covers of musical compositions dedicated to 
various militia organizations one finds vignettes 


showing the uniforms of those bodies, many of| 


them hard, if not impossible, to trace elsewhere. 
Many aspects of life were set down by the print 
makers and illustrators of the nineteenth cem 
tury: the Bowery B’hoy, changes in police uni 
form, markets, turkey shoots, vehicles of various 
kinds, vendors, fashions in dress and sports. 
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PICTURES AS DOCUMENTS 


The business of picturing the passing show 
was carried on notably by the illustrated week- 
lies, especially Harper's and Leslie’s. Their art- 
ists were sent to see and record occurrences—a 

residential inauguration, a horse race, a rowing 
contest, the ball given in honor of the Prince of 
Wales in 1860, the dreadful conditions of milk 
production in New York City in the ’fifties, recep- 
tion of foreign notables, the circus, famous trials. 
Ww. A. Rogers even sketched President Garfield 
as he lay near the end of his long struggle with 
death after he had been shot. 

Naturally the facts were to some extent 
strained through the artist’s personality and 
style, as well as the engraver’s. Occasionally the 
artist may have had to work against time. Fur- 
thermore, his drawing was sometimes re-drawn 
on the woodblock by another hand, so that it 
could be engraved. When the Harpers and Leslie 
sent out artist-correspondents during the Civil 
War, their sketches made at the front and sent 
to the home office in New York had to be copied 
on the block. In that process the style of the 
original sketch was usually supplanted by that 
of the copyist. In the Print Room of the New 
York Public Library there is a collection of such 
original sketches made by Frank Leslie’s artists 
during the Civil War, and it is interesting to 
compare them with the published engravings. 
Very likely the historian might prefer the 
sketches to the engravings. However, when the 
artist himself drew his design on the block he did 
give a direct impression of what he had seen. 
Some of Winslow Homer’s Civil War drawings 
for Harper’s are a good example, as are also his 
drawings for the same weekly, of characteristic 
scenes and types in American life. 

Even more directly documentary than these, in 
a way, are Homer’s preliminary studies of indi- 
vidual soldiers and their accoutrements. In such 
preparatory sketches by artists there is apparent 
a preoccupation with facts, while the finished 
drawing for the publication may be influenced by 
thought of publishing policy or public taste. In 
the weeklies and monthilies, even in banknote 
vignettes, there appeared drawings by F. O. C. 
Darley and others of American types: drovers, 
the Yankee peddler, etc. Some of those figures 
have long gone from our life, and these records 
are uncommon and valuable. Consideration of 
the artist’s style and of his ability, not only as a 
draftsman but in understanding character, will 
help in judging of the dependability of what he 
tells us. Illustration and comic art have great pos- 
sibilities, seldom used, as historical documents. 
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A noteworthy example of art reporting, es- 
pecially in topography, is found in the two vol- 
umes of Picturesque America (1872-74). For that 
book, artists such as Thomas Moran, J. D. Wood- 
ward, and Harry Fenn traveled over the country 
to make drawings of natural scenery and of 
smaller and larger settlements. Not a few of the 
drawings that resulted are likely to be the best 
records we have of the sites shown. Moran, who 
was an early painter of Western scenery, recalls 
the painters who also helped to keep for us 
records of our land and its people. While some 
of such canvases smacked of the studio and 
factitiousness, we did have artists of the type of 
William S$. Mount who lived with the farm folk 
whom he pictured with evident interest. 

G. C. Bingham painted flatboatmen and a 
rural election; William Ranney, the pioneers of 
the West. Their paintings and those of others 
were engraved and lithographed, not only reach- 
ing a wider public at the time, but making it 
easier for us today to study them in these repro- 
ductions and to draw upon them for historical 
illustration. 

Portraiture has also yielded historical sources 
—painted likenesses which at times offer the possi- 
bility of getting at the character of the sitter. And 
whether or not that sitter was a prominent figure 
in public life, the picture remains a part of the 
record of the American people. Of course a pre- 
requisite of all this is the artist’s ability to see and 
show us something of the mind and soul of the 
person he portrayed. The same is true with re- 
gard to the photographer, who may or may not 
have the knowledge and the time to get at the 
true inwardness of the person before his camera. 
Often he has neither, and there results a snap- 
shot that reflects only a temporary aspect, or th 
forced grin now so prevalent. ; 


EVALUATING More RECENT TECHNIQUES 


EPORTING through printed pictures 
changed and increased with the entrance 
of the camera and the photomechanical processes 
based on its use. There is still the man behind 
the picture, the cameraman. How he could fool 
or be fooled was demonstrated in the First 
World War. Even our last war had its examples 
of half-truths, of obviously posed pictures. Point 
of view may sway the photographer as it could 
the artist of older days—as it can the historian 
himself. Even the fake comes within the camera’s 
province; the camera can be made to lie. In spite 
of these limitations we know, of course, that this 
modern tool has been of very great use. 
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So then, even when a picture is drawn or pho- 
tographed by an eyewitness there must always be 
taken into account the possibility of error or of 
confused judgment. The fallibility of a witness 
questioned about an occurrence at which he was 
present has been proved by scientific tests. 


ESTABLISHING FACTS 


T WILL be noted that the foregoing remarks 
have not been confined to questionable ma- 
terial alone. As an example of facts brought out 
and established by later digging, take the matter 
of uniforms of the American Revolution. With 
the rush at that time to serve the public with 
pictorial news, and the limited capabilities of 
draftsmen and engravers, one could not expect 
detailed depiction of dress and accoutrement of 
our troops. It remained for H. A. Ogden, a cen- 
tury later, to gather material for drawings pub- 
lished by the Quartermaster General. And J. L. 
G. Ferris made a specialty of the uniforms of the 
Pennsylvania Militia Regiments of that time. 
Unexpected proof of resort to documents is 
sometimes found, as in Alonzo Chappel’s draw- 
ing of the shooting of Colonel Ellsworth; the 
zouave who kills the slayer is evidently based on 
a photograph of him which I have seen and 
which is probably not common. Not all illustra- 
tors have been as careful as Chappel. Insufficient 
knowledge, or a failure to verify facts, has caused 
errors which may easily pass unnoticed. 
And then, beyond the search for truth in pic- 
tures of life in its outer aspects—customs, habits, 
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dress, activities—one must be on the lookout for 
indications of a deeper significance. That lies in 
the reflection of the mental viewpoint of our 
people, of their ideals, prejudices, hopes, beliefs, 
even the fads that sway them for a time. That 
brings us to some of the momentous qualities in 
national development. But that may be only im. 
plied in the picture, and has to be extracted by 
study. All of this is indicated in the art of al] 
peoples and times, but here we are dealing only 
with our own country. 


LL this concerns the historian, the college 
professor of history, and those interested in 
the use of pictures in teaching American history 
in our schools. Not only paintings and prints may 
be drawn on to serve their purpose, but architec 
ture and the many objects of what we call ap- 
plied and decorative art. In these are evidenced 
those changes in popular taste that form one 
phase of our social history. 

Thus when confronted with pictorial records 
we must consider the limits of the reproductive 
process used to multiply the artist’s work; the 
extent of the engraver’s fidelity of the original he 
has copied; the ability of the artist himself as a 
draftsman, the grasp which his mind has on what 
he has seen, his own point of view, and the in- 
fluence of his style or mannerism on the result. 
And of course there is always the necessity to be 
on guard against frauds and mistakes. All of this 
requires sifting of evidence—and that is the his- 
torian’s job. 





The proper use of non-verbal instructional materials often stimulates self-activity. The 
initial interest aroused through these experiences, if properly directed, will lead to 
further exploration of the topic. This exploration may take the form of reading, drawing, 
construction activities, or graphic expression of the sort described later in this chapter. 
Here is an opportunity for the social studies teacher to take advantage of the individual 
tastes and talents of his pupils. Some may be interested in drawing, others in photog- 
raphy, while still others may like to work with construction materials. Audio-visual aids 
may not only stimulate these activities, but may permit those pupils to make unique, con- 
crete contributions to the activities of the class. (Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, 
Eds. Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual Differences. Fifteenth Year- 
book. Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1944, p. 102.) 
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Social Education in a 
Basic College Program 


Frederick H. Stutz and Martha E. Layman 








XPERIENCES of the past few months 
have demonstrated that the problems of 
peace are as pressing and as difficult of 

solution as were those of war. Industrial unrest, 
intergroup tensions, world maladjustments in 
the wake of conflict—these and many other prob- 
lems demand clear thinking and intelligent ac- 
tion on the part of each individual. Social edu- 
cation, therefore, must assume an increasingly 
important place in general education at all 
levels. 

Rapidly growing enrollments in the colleges 
accentuate the need for an effective program of 
social education in our institutions of higher 
learning. To the young men and women enter- 
ing college in ever larger numbers a college edu- 
cation offers the opportunity for specialization in 
chosen areas of knowledge. It is, however, of vital 
importance to our national future that these 
young people also obtain a knowledge of the 
world’s cultural heritage and an understanding 
of important problems in contemporary life. 


MICHIGAN STATE’s BAsic COLLEGE 


ECOGNIZING the values in an effective 
plan of general education, Michigan State 
College in 1944 established its Basic College. In 
the words of the committee report proposing the 
plan, basic education at Michigan State “is de- 
signed to provide students with a sound founda- 
tion on which to build an intelligent interest in 
personal, family, vocational, social, and civic 
problems, a better understanding of these prob- 
lems, and a greater ability to cope with them.” 
Knowing that the majority of students would 
become specialists in restricted fields, the pro- 
gram of basic education was established to give 
them opportunity to explore wide areas of knowl- 








Two members of the Board of Examiners of the 
Michigan State College at East Lansing, concerned 
respectively with social science and the history of civi- 
lization, describe the social studies program in the 
Basic College of their institution. 











edge, with the expectation that such exploration 
would aid them in finding their interests and 
abilities and would enable them to take a more 
effective part in a democratic society. 

All students at Michigan State College are 
enrolled in the Basic College during their fresh- 
man and sophomore years. They have the op- 
portunity to study in seven comprehensive areas 
of subject matter, five of which are required. The 
seven basic courses include Written and Spoken 
English, Biological Science, Physical Science, Ef- 
fective Living, Literature and Fine Arts, Social 
Science, and History of Civilization. Grade and 
credit for each of these courses is determined 
by performance on a comprehensive examina- 
tion, constructed each semester by a Board of Ex- 
aminers. A student who demonstrates the re- 
quired competence in a field, as measured by the 
examination, may be given credit whether or not 
he has completed the full three terms of work in 
that field.? 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


WO of the seven basic courses—Social 

Science and History of Civilization—are di- 
rectly concerned with social education. The gen- 
eral objective of the Social Science course is “to 
familiarize the student with the origin, com- 
plex character, and possible solutions of funda- 
mental problems which confront Man in the 
twentieth century.”* The course is based on 
the assumptions that certain contemporary prob- 
lems have been persistent for several centuries, 
that it is important for each individual to un- 
derstand these problems, and that materials 
for their study can be obtained from ‘he fields 
of anthropology, economics, geography, history, 
law, philosophy, political science, and sociology. 


* Report of Committee Appointed “for Study and Rec- 
ommendation” Concerning Basic Education at Michigan 
State College (mimeographed), p. 1. 

* The Basic College at Michigan State College, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan, November, 1945. 

* An Introduction to Social Science, Part 1, Department 
of Social Science, Basic College, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, 1945, p. 2. 
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The course recognizes specific objectives in the 
attainment of necessary knowledge and skills and 
in the formation of attitudes and appreciations. 

Nine major units of work are included in the 
Social Science course:* 


I. Fundamentals 
Il. Relationship Between Man and Government 
Ill. Character and Purposes of Contemporary Education 
IV. Organization for Production 
V. The Position of Labor 
VI. Agriculture in Transition 
VII. The Maintenance of the Family 
VIII. Limitation of Inter-Group Conflicts 
IX. Maintenance of International Peace. 


The discussion method is used in class. Each 
student has a copy of the course of study, reads in 
a basic textbook and in other assigned sources, 
and is encouraged to read intensively in those 
fields in which he is especially interested or con- 
cerned. The comprehensive examination at- 
tempts to measure progress in the course as 
well as general competence in the areas of the 
social sciences. 

In addition to its emphasis on problems in con- 
temporary society, as presented in the Social 
Science course, the Basic College recognizes the 
values resulting from an understanding of the 
historical method and a knowledge of the princi- 
pal contributions which the world’s great civiliza- 
tions have made to modern life. Called the 
History of Civilization, this part of the curricu- 
lum is designed to make the student aware of the 
important historical forces underlying the cur- 
rent scene and to develop attitudes and apprecia- 
tions which will make possible a constructive 
evaluation of our own and other great contempo- 
rary civilizations. Throughout the course political 
and military history have been subordinated to 
man’s intellectual, social, economic, and artistic 
achievements—those activities which have distin- 


* Course of Study in Social Science, Michigan State Col- 
lege, (mimeographed), 1945. 


guished him as a social being.® Such skills as 
drawing conclusions from evidence, evaluating 
differences in civilizations, developing a time 
sense, and use of the historical method are 
stressed continuously. 

The class work in History of Civilization, 
which continues for three quarters, is divided 
into ten topics:® 

I. The Origins of Civilization 

II. Greece Widens the Human Horizon 

Ill. The Roman World Order 
IV. Disintegration and the Search for Spiritual Renewal; 
Caesar to Charlemagne 

V. The Christian World Order of the Middle Ages 

VI. The Dissolution of the Medieval World Order 
Vil. The Triumph of Individualism 
VIII. The Era of Middle Class Predominance, 1815-1914 

IX. The First World Conflict 

X. Ordeal of Our Times: The Second World War. 
These topics are developed through class instruc- 
tion, text assignments, and readings. Compilation 
of a book of readings is now under way as a 
cooperative departmental effort. The compre- 
hensive examination which is taken at the end 
of the third quarter, or earlier in the case of the 
exceptional student, is designed to measure not 
only basic understandings of the sources of con- 
temporary civilization, but also skills and abili- 
ties in the study of history. 

The Basic College program in social education 
at Michigan State College is comparatively new— 
perhaps too much in its infancy to be evaluated— 
yet there are indications that students are becom- 
ing aware of the benefits to be derived from a 
study of contemporary society and its historical 
development. If interest in these fields is accom- 
panied by an increase in tolerance, understand- 
ing, and general social competence, social educa- 
tion will have proved its worth in a basic college 
program. 

* The Basic College at Michigan State College, op. cit. 


* Course of Study in History of Civilization, Michigan 
State College, (mimeographed), 1945. 





The chief defect of the traditional college survey course in United States history is 
that it fails, altogether too frequently, to live up to its pretensions and its opportunities. 
To the student who has looked forward to something new and different, it turns out in 
reality to be only another exposure to the same old thing. Frequently the senior course 
in high school, with its five meetings per week, covers the subject far more adequately 
than the sophomore course in college, which ordinarily meets only three times a week. 
One college professor who explained to a protesting student that there was a great dif- 
ference between a college survey of United States history and a high-school survey got an 
unexpected retort; “Yes, I know that; the high-school course is better.” Such candor is 
rare, but the circumstances that brought it forth unfortunately are not. (Edgar B. Wesley, 
Director. American History in Schools and Colleges. New York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 


86-87.) 
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Current Instructional Problems in 
Secondary-School Social Studies 








AT are the current instructional 
problems of social studies teachers in 
the secondary school? Which of these, 

according to city and state educational authori- 
ties, are of greatest relative importance to social 
studies teachers? Partial answers to these ques- 
tions are given in the following study. 

The study was begun by compiling a list of 
the actual questions raised by social studies teach- 
ers in committee meetings, teachers meetings, 
institutes, and individual conferences. This list 
was submitted to two hundred public-school 
authorities for evaluation. Included in the group 
were state directors of secondary education, heads 
of social studies departments, social studies 
supervisors, members of social studies commit- 
tees, and curriculum directors. They were asked 
to evaluate each problem as to its importance 
to secondary-school social studies teachers in their 
respective situations. It was possible to assign 
ratings varying in degree from no importance to 
utmost importance. Replies were received from 
118 individuals in 37 states. 

Weighted ratings of the relative importance of 
the problems have been computed on the basis 
of the average of ratings assigned to each item. 
The limits of possible variation are from o to 150. 
The actual weighted ratings vary from 59 to 144. 
For purposes of this study the ratings have been 
interpreted as follows: 

Problems of utmost importance: weighted ratings from 125 

to 150. 
chiles of moderate importance: weighted ratings from 

100 tO 125. 

Problems of little importance: weighted ratings from 75, to 


100. 
Problems of negligible importance: weighted ratings from 


50 to 75. 
The problems were submitted to the partici- 
pants in a mixed list so that similar items did not 








What professional problems bother teachers most? 
What needs for in-service aid are most urgent? Light 
is thrown on these questions by an associate professor 
of education in the University of California, Berkeley. 

















John U. Michaelis 








appear together. This was done to discourage the 


assignment of a given rating to all items in a 


particular category of problems. Preliminary 
trials with ten individuals indicated that this pro- 
cedure focused attention upon each question and 
tended to give a clearer differentiation between 
items. 

No special claims are made for the validity of 
the categories used for classifying the problems 
in the following discussion. Many of the ques- 
tions could be assigned to two or more categories. 
There is considerable overlapping among them, 
and anyone using the questions in planning an 
in-service program may arrange them in accord- 
ance with the demands of the particular situation 
in which they are to be used. 


CONCERNING MAjor OUTCOMES 


MONG the most important instructional 

problems of social studies teachers are 

those related to clarification of the major out- 
comes of the social studies in a democracy. 


Weighted 
Ratings 
1. What is the function of social studies in a de- 
MOCTACY? no nccivesencdiccvachevsasbeteasdueven 144 
2. What attitudes and appreciations should be de- 
veloped in the social studies? ................ 143 
3. What is the function of the social studies in your 
community? ...... Uuccdcccdshctvens seudanetiegs 138 ° 
4- What contribution can the social studies make to 
child growth and development? ............... 137 
5. What is the place of citizenship training in the 
SOGinE StGIGN? 0). »» « 2'0'0ph'smie bes en Ase vpudiee Gane 134 
6. What are the specific purposes of the social 
CMTNGIP ns 0.0 dnc yecscesdchuphutenbeaecdsane due 127 
7. What basic concepts, knowledge, and information 
should be taught in the social studies? .......... 127 
8. What skills and abilities should be taught in the 
social Stndles? ... os ccdsocccciecrpcewebenpevses 122 


Items one and two have the highest ratings of 
any problems in the study. Items three and four 
are quite in keeping with current emphases in 
curriculum planning in many school systems. 
The problem of developing citizenship is persis- 
tent and has been receiving particular emphasis 
during the past few years. The last three items 
indicate that a degree of uncertainty exists in the 
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minds of many teachers regarding various specific 
outcomes in the social studies. In fact, the high 
ratings given to all of the items in this category 
indicate that a clear definition of the functions 
and purposes of the social studies is a current 
problem of vital importance to most social 
studies teachers. 


CONCERNING GENERAL PROCEDURE 


UESTIONS related to general procedures 
for achieving the major outcomes also re- 
ceive a great deal of emphasis. Of the thir- 

teen items in this category eight have ratings of 
utmost importance, four of moderate importance, 
and one of little importance. 

Weighted 
Ratings 

1. What procedures may be used to build attitudes 
of cooperation, self-respect, social sensitivity, etc.? 141 

2. What procedures may be used to develop citizen- 
ship and democratic behavior ................. 134 

3. What procedures may be used to build racial 
tolerance and to overcome racial prejudice? ... 133 

4. What procedures can be used to develop critical 
CEE Race PE Cccdaa sep vensdesedccceschesses 132 

5- What are some ways children can secure ideas and 

information besides reading and “being talked 
De thiebbetnal +5 ddckbawhotesat dbs verehvavnasen 132 

6. What procedures may be used to develop basic 

understandings and generalizations in the social 


SE Sav abnntcs abastsben sis btig de ange ed's os 129 
7. What are some ways of utilizing the community 
Rae ONES GREED oo cov oc vee ss oaseesdbeces'e 126 


8. How can the teacher translate the major purposes 
of social studies into child thinking and language? 126 
g. What practical procedures may be used to de- 
velop study skills and reading in the social 


GT cco vvcccrs weswececcccewcccscceseseccns 118 
10. How can an appreciation of the contribution of 
other cultures be developed? ................. 116 
11.:How should research periods be used? ......... 116 
12. How should planning periods be used in the 
eo Uh eck wodesnn bend ine—tss 0s 0 107 
13. How should excursions be used in the social 
DT Gene h ee eS Rb wed. dekOS Shee WEKad rece swe 88 


The questions related to building attitudes, 
developing democratic behavior, citizenship, 
overcoming prejudices, critical thinking, and de- 
veloping generalizations and understandings are 
among the highest in importance. The current 
emphasis upon intercultural education is cer- 
tainly in part responsible for the high ratings 
given to these items. 

It should be noted that while the item related 
to development of an appreciation of the contri- 
butions of other cultures is rated as being of only 
moderate importance to social studies teachers in 
general, nevertheless other items related to this 
topic are rated of utmost importance. This ap- 


parent inconsistency may be partially accounted 
for by the fact that an appreciation of other 
cultures is only one aspect of the larger problem 
of planning a program of intercultural educa- 
tion. 

Attention should be called to the fact that 
item nine, dealing with study skills and reading, 
is given practically the same rating as a similar 
item (number eight) in the preceding category, 
The use of research periods and planning periods 
appears to be a problem of moderate importance, 
whereas the use of excursions is rated as being 
a problem of little importance. 

The problem of translating the major purposes 
of the social studies into child thinking and 
language deserves special mention. Visitations to 
social studies classrooms in secondary schools re- 
veal that frequently there is a wide gap between 
the teacher’s purposes and the purposes of the 
pupils. Procedures for making goals concrete, 
real, and meaningful to pupils are sorely needed 
by many social studies teachers. 


CONCERNING TEACHERS 


HE social studies teacher’s need for a rich 

social and psychological background of 
understanding is clearly revealed by the ratings 
given to questions in this category. 


Weighted 
Ratings 
1. How do children develop social attitudes, social 
procedures, and stereotypes? ...............+.. 138 
2. What key democratic values should the social 
studies teacher keep in mind? .................. 137 


3. What are the implications of recent social and 
scientific changes for the social studies teacher? 135 

4- How do children develop social concepts and 
CEE. 64 cas Sidi cdgewcsebivves snaceen 134 

5. What are the practical implications of cnild- 
growth characteristics for the social studies 


DEE hi daudee tied bv a deapea eth deans gnhanneun 131 
6. To what extent should the community dictate the 

teacher’s social attitudes? ..............0e0eeees 88 
7. What does research say about the social opinions 


Peer ere 87 


Of the seven questions in this category five are 


rated of utmost importance and two of little im-_ 


portance. The high ratings given to the first four 
questions are consistent with earlier ratings given 
to related questions. 

Current emphasis upon child growth and de- 
velopment and implications of child-growth char- 
acteristics for curriculum planners is evident in 
several of thé items. Current concern about the 
atomic age, international developments, and 
existing social problems probably has affected the 
rating given to question three. 
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Certain questions may be raised regarding the 
ratings of little importance assigned to items six 
and seven. The conservative nature of most teach- 
ers’ attitudes and the potency of community in- 
fluences upon teachers’ attitudes might well be 
explored carefully by social studies teachers. 


EVALUATION OF OQUTCOMES 


VALUATION is a difficult problem in any 

field of learning. It is particularly difficult 

in the social studies because of the many intangi- 

ble outcomes which are fundamental yet difficult 

to measure. Ratings in this area indicate that 

evaluation in the social studies is currently of 

major importance. 

Weighted 

Ratings 

1. What should be evaluated in the social studies? 131 
2. What guiding principies should be kept in mind 

in evaluation? 2. .2..sclegnvsiedinspapecsusns beets 126 


3. How can the teacher evaluate the growth of atti- 
tudes, appreciations, basic concepts and under- 


POMCIMEE? . occ ipecscccdssbvenpenas becets 6bemm 125 
4. How should a pupil evaluation discussion be con- 

BUCHER cece c ccc cctécccesicevessesonane's 125 
5. What techniques can be used to get pupils to do 

guif-evaluation? ........cccocssssscccenssescnse 122 
6. How can the teacher evaluate his unit and teach- 

ing methods in terms of child growth? ......... 121 
7. What practical procedures and devices can be 

used im evaluation? . 2.2... .cccuccccovecwvscees 118 


CONCERNING PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 


OST of the questions in this category refer 

to the problems of teachers in developing 
a more unified program. Some interest in plan- 
ning units for a core-curriculum type program 
appears to exist at the present time. In general, 
these problems are rated as being somewhat less 
important than those discussed in preceding cate- 
gories. None of them, however, is rated as being 
of little importance. 


Weighted 
Ratings 

. What guiding principles should be kept in mind 
in organizing the social studies program? ...... 129 
2. How should the social studies be organized? .... 119 
3. What should the teacher do in planning units? .. 114 

4. What different kinds of materials and experiences 
should be provided in a unit? ............+++.. 113 

5. What criteria should the teacher use in selecting 
a unit to be used with her class? .............. 112 

6. What methods and guiding principles should be 
used in teaching a uMit? .......0...eeeeeeeeeee 112 

7. How should history, geography, and civics be 
used in a unified program? ..........+00s++005 112 

8. What procedures may be used to approach or 
Sart B UMIEP’. 0 nce ccecc crt oesescdbousesscaceee 110 
g. What units should be taught at different levels? 105 


Use oF RELATED CONTENT 


HE use of related content in the social 

studies is quite helpful in connection with 
many different social studies topics. Controversial 
issues, current events, and various subject areas 
are rich sources of related content for alert social 
studies teachers. The enrichment such material 
can give to the instructional program should not 
be overlooked. 


Weighted 
Ratings 
1. What is the place of controversial issues in the 
social GOMGNOND ss. io: os cacvncetensenueee Gouy a: 88 
2. How should current events be used? ........... 122 
§- How should biographies and stories of great men 
be used in the social studies? ................4. 105, 
4- How should health and safety content be used? 98 
5- How should science be used in the social studies? 93 
6. How should art and music be used in the social 
ONG 502. cccbinesviksvceh wees teetece cles go 
7. How should excursions be used? .............. 87 
8. How should plays and pageants be used in the 
eocinl steel. ..2.0.0:0+ csandvedesegicc ulwhmeee 83 


The ratings given to questions in this category 
varied from moderate importance to little impor- 
tance. The most acute problems apparently arise 
in connection with the use of controversial. issues 
and current events, while the use of biographical 
materials and content drawn from the areas of 
health and safety constitutes a somewhat less 
recognized problem. 

Questions may well be raised regarding the 
ratings assigned to the last four items. Classroom 
visitations reveal that many social studies teach- 
ers in secondary schools are overlooking signifi- 
cant content in the areas of art, music, and 
science. The need for rich art and music experi- 
ences in connection with intercultural studies is 
a case in point. The body of scientific informa- 
tion dealing with races and nationalities should 
not be overlooked in consideration of prejudices, 
attitudes, and intergroup conflict. If depth of 
meaning and balanced backgrounds of under- 
standing are to be achieved, content must be 
selected on a broader basis than is being done in 
many classrooms at the present time. These prob- 
lems are likely to be of utmost importance in 
those situations where teachers are unaware of 
the vital contributions to deeper understanding 
and to attitude development which are possible 
when carefully selected materials from other 
areas are used to enrich the social studies. 


Use oF MATERIAL AIDS 
PM HIS category of problems had the widest 
range of ratings of all the categories included 
in the study. Ratings varied from 59 to 114 as 
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indicated in the list below: 
Weighted 
Ratings 
1. How should maps, globes and atlases be used? 114 
2. How can easier reading materials be provided for 


use in the social studies? ..............+++-+0+- 118 2 : j 
3. How should film strips, motion pictures, etc., be level from “How should time lines be used in the ui 
RENE Lh std bsernanen wedsanesocsyces 108 social studies?” 


4- How should the radio and recordings be used? 103 
5- How should dictionaries, encyclopedias, and sup- 
plementary references be used in the social 
EE Wikbhs6dbde ec bed cusetcc Gueccdsdg onsets’ 96 
6. What use should be made of free materials? ... 92 
7. What criteria should be used to select materials 
for a kit of teaching materials to accompany a 


First, the problems are a compilation of the 
actual questions raised by teachers. They vary 
in terms of specificity, directness, and depth of 
meaning. For example, “What is the function of 
social studies in a democracy?” is on a different 


Second, the list is not all inclusive. Un- 
doubtedly many other problems of current im- 
portance to social studies teachers might have 
been substituted for ones used in this study. 

Third, problems vary from school to school 
and teacher to teacher both as to kind and to 


SE heed ecWUui¥s Chi ccctccncsdvoncoseccacess 86 degree of importance. If the specific problems 
8. How may different kinds of maps (relief, flat, gr 4 os ? bet a of 
SE MORE RMN Ak. Shad kc cdcecccassecccss 81 a given situation ar id to nown, they must be 
g. What use should be made of workbooks? ...... 68 given specific investigation. - : 
10. How may time lines be made? ................. 59 Some conclusions regarding the current in- 


Current emphasis upon geography in the social 
studies is indicated by the rating given to item 
one. According to the ratings given to items one 
and eight, the use of maps is more of a problem 
to teachers than is the making of maps. This may 
indicate that very few maps are being made in 
most classrooms and hence no serious problems 
have arisen. 

The only two items included in the entire 
study which are rated as being of negligible im- 
portance are questions nine and ten. The misuse 
of workbooks and time lines in some classrooms, 
however, may make these two questions vitally 
important to some teachers. 

Attention should also be called to the use of 
free materials in social studies programs (question 
six). All too frequently such material is used 
without due consideration to source and purpose 
of publication. Certain aspects of critical think- 
ing and propaganda analysis are overlooked 
when free materials are used without careful 
planning on the part of the teacher. In addition 
to this, biased points of view, prejudices, and mis- 
conceptions are possible outcomes of the flagrant 
use of free materials. There is a particularly acute 
need for a consideration of this problem in some 
school systems at the present time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


EVERAL cautions should be kept in mind in 
the consideration of the problems discussed 
in this report. 


structional problems of secondary school social 
studies teachers in general, however, appear to be 
defensible in light of the data collected in this 
study. 

1. Among the most important current prob- 
lems are those dealing with a clear definition of 
the major outcomes and purposes of social studies 
instruction, procedures for achieving the major 
outcomes, various aspects of evaluation, and the 
teacher’s social-psychological backgrounds. 

2. Current problems rated as being of mod- 
erate to little importance are those dealing with 
various specific procedures, using related content, 
using various material aids to learning, organiz- 
ing the social studies (including unit planning), 
social opinions of teachers, and community dicta- 
tion of teacher attitudes. 

3. Current emphasis upon democratic be- 
havior, child growth and development as related 
to the curriculum, inter-group education, and 
various social problems appears to be reflected 
in various ratings of importance given to some of 
the problems. It is likely that shifts in ratings of 
importance will accompany shifts in emphasis as 
they occur in public education. 

4. It may be found that some of the questions 
rated as being of little importance by the authori- 
ties consulted in this study are currently of con- 
siderable importance to individual teachers in 
certain school systems. To determine the extent 
of this divergence, further sampling is necessary. 
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Study Your Town 


Henrietta Memler and Wayne Alvord 
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BIG weakness in social studies teaching 
has been our failure to convince the stu- 
dent that the things we ask him to learn 

are things which directly concern him. Steadfast 
adherence to textbooks has been one reason for 
the failure. For example, we have tried to teach 
boys and girls about their own home communi- 
ties by having them read about towns in general 
and a few selected ones, usually the largest ones, 
in particular. The result has usually been bore- 
dom for everyone concerned—and very little 
learning. 

Instead of studying communities or towns in 
general, why not study the one in which live the 
boys and girls who are being taught? That is the 
one they care about. That is the one that affects 
and will affect them, since many of them will live 
in it all of their lives. Furthermore, it is all 
around them—they can see it, hear it, examine it 
at first hand. There won’t be any textbook, for 
few communities have textbooks written about 
them. This freedom from a textbook will pro- 
voke the interest of students and provide a chal- 
lenge to the teacher. The experience will be re- 
freshing to everyone, and that in itself will help 
along the learning process. 

When a teacher and his class start out to study 
the home town and the surrounding area, the 
dificulties are many. But when the content of 
the course is specific and local the opening of the 
eyes of the student to the social organism is so 
much greater than in the generalized, textbook- 
centered “civics” course, that no social studies 
department can afford to overlook the oppor- 
tunity. 

A one-semester course for ninth graders, called 
Beginning Civics, was initiated on a trial basis 
in our school about two years. The subject matter 
and procedural pattern have now become suffi- 
ciently fixed and the results apparent enough that 
we believe the course has come to stay. For 








A ninth-grade program in community and county 
study is described by a civics teacher and by the head 
of the social studies department in the Pekin, Illinois, 
Community High School. 




















subject matter, it deals with our town, our 
country, and, to some extent, our state. 


LOGICAL STARTING POINT 


LOGICAL starting point and a good inter- 
est developer in any community study is 
obviously to be found in the historical back- 
ground of the city and county. Students are able 
to accumulate a variety of material from talking 
to older residents, from examining old news- 
papers, and from referring to such printed matter 
as county histories, old city directories, and ad- 
vertising pamphlets in the files of the local 
Chamber of Commerce or in the hands of citi- 
zens. Some schools have used such materials 
as sources for the production of a mimeographed 
or locally printed “textbook.” We have avoided 
that, in the belief that it would stultify interest 
by increasing formality and making information 
secondhand. Students enjoy seeing and examin- 
ing old things. We accumulate what we can in 
the classroom and keep a record of the location 
of other sources as we find them. Occasionally we 
have had people who have made some study of 
local history talk to the students. This device is 
good either as an introduction or as a conclusion 
to the historical study. 


GOVERNMENT AND INSTITUTIONS 


SECOND unit treats local city government. 

Moving local government study out of our 
Advanced Civics course has relieved subject 
matter crowding there. Making it a study of our 
local government rather than of those of Galves- 
ton, New York, etc., has given much better 
motivation. Profitable comparisons can of course 
be made with other types of city government 
than ours. The duties of all elected and ap- 
pointed officers are examined, and personal inter- 
views with as many officials as possible are ar- 
ranged for individual or pairs of students. The 
mayor (our town is a small one) and other city 
officials have also appeared before the classes to 
explain what they actually do, the difficulties 
they encounter, and what they hope to accom- 
plish. A visit to a meeting of the city council 
provides a climax for this unit. 
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With the organization and functions of the city 
government well in mind, students then proceed 
to the more physical aspects of the services 
available to citizens either from the city itself or 
from private concerns. Visits to such places as 
the police station, city jail, fire station, water 
works, city offices, sewage disposal plant, parks, 
library, and, in our case, public hospitals are in 
order. Buses are charted for these trips when 
transportation is necessary. Interviews are ar- 
ranged ahead of time with the persons in charge 
of the various institutions or services in order 
that the necessary explanations concerning opera- 
tions may be made on the spot. Any publicly 
owned utilities should be included in this unit. 
In our city there is only a municipal bus system. 
The local schools may be included here, or they 
may be treated in connection with other agencies. 
We have done it both ways with equal success. 

It is remarkable, almost unbelievable, how 
little students know of the public services in 
their own towns. These are advantages they have 
already come to take for granted. When their 
consciousness is awakened they find real joy in 
learning. 

It works out very naturally to follow the unit 
on public services with a survey of the various 
civic and service organizations, such as the Sal- 
vation Army, Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., churches, Boy 
Scouts, Kiwanis, and Rotary, and at least a repre- 
sentative selection of the various business, social, 
labor and professional organizations. Investiga- 
tion of the membership, purposes, and achieve- 
ments of each group brings to light much soci- 
ological material and opens up a whole new 
world to many students. 

Finally, we come to the economic phases of the 
city’s life. One effective “kick-off” device here 
has been to have a representative of the local 
Chamber of Commerce come in and talk about 
the businesses and industries operating in the 
community and about the work of his organiza- 
tion. It is then natural to examine the important 
businesses and industries operating in our town 
or nearby. Questions for which answers are 
sought are: Why are they located where they are? 
What raw materials are used? What finished prod- 
ucts are turned out? Why are certain businesses 
and industries located here and others not? What 
are working conditions? What. job opportunities 
are there? Trips to the industrial plants, dairies, 
stores, banks, newspaper offices, and the like 
make the student realize that his city is an eco- 
nomic entity. 

In our state we have retained political town- 


ships though they are no longer essential govern. 
mental units. While our purpose is the negative 
one of causing realization of the uselessness of 
this political unit as it exists in our state, we 
do arrange interviews with and talks by consta- 
bles, justices of the peace, assessors, and the 
supervisor. The relationship between our town- 
ship and poor relief, road maintenance, and tax 
assessment are made clear. In other states, of 
course, the setup might be quite different. 


County GOVERNMENT 


F THE school happens to be located in the 

county seat, as ours is, the opportunities for 
studying county government are better than 
otherwise, Visits to court sessions give a better 
grasp of the processes of “the law” as it operates 
locally than can be obtained from a text. The 
atmosphere and pace of a local courtroom are 
usually a surprise to students brought up on 
movie courtrooms. An interview with the state’s 
(county) attorney and visits to the sheriff's office 
and the county jail are logical accompaniments 
to a court session. Investigation of the records 
kept in the county offices and by the clerk of the 
circuit (district) court proves interesting and in- 
formative. A session of the County Board of 
Supervisors leaves an impression of both some 
desirable and some undesirable features of repre- 
sentative democracy in action. 

The study of the county readily ties in with 
discussion of local politics, which becomes more 
vital when elections are near. Candidates may 
be interviewed, precinct boundaries discovered, 
polling places located, sample ballots marked 
and tallied, and procedure at a polling place 
observed while it is in operation. 

One possibility which we expect to try soon is 
that of a field trip out over the county. Such a 
trip would include visits to county or other in- 
stitutions, important or typical industries, and 
spots of historical interest. Superior farms, strik- 
ing examples of soil erosion or its control, a 
rural school, and examples of state, county, and 
township roads would provide bases for some 
worth-while class discussions. 


MEETING SocIAL STupIES OBJECTIVES 
ELYING upon materials outside the pages 


of books and even beyond the walls of the ; 


school does not make it necessary to abandon the 
usual objectives of social studies teaching. 
Rather, some of them are made attainable for the 
first time. 

The primary purpose of such teaching is to 
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STUDY YOUR TOWN 


make the student aware of the socially organic 
nature of any community and aware of the com- 
unity in which he lives. When he is once awak- 
ened, heightened interest based upon knowledge 
is apt to make the student take a continuing 
interest and active part in the operation and de- 
velopment of local affairs. Civic pride is a natural 
and desirable outgrowth of study of one’s home 
community. With careful guidance that pride 
can be directed into the constructively critical 
attitude so necessary to progressive citizenship. 

Firsthand acquaintance with local officials and 
their work will make the student realize, at least 
to some degree, the opportunities for public 
service open to all of those who hold public 
office or are in other positions of leadership. 
Actual attendance at a session of the city council, 
the board of supervisors, a town meeting, or a 
party caucus, does more for a student in an hour 
than days of lecturing on the subject by the 
teacher. 

So, too, firsthand information about the clubs 
and organizations which are working for the gen- 
eral welfare goes far toward achieving the ob- 
jectives of creating an urge to support and par- 
ticipate in such groups in adulthood. Creating 
the habit of reading the newspaper with special 
attention to articles on the affairs of the local 
community is surprisingly less difficult when 
students know the officials and leaders whose 
names are mentioned, know the duties they are 
supposed to perform, and can picture in the 
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mind’s eye the very offices or meeting rooms in 
which they conduct affairs. Perhaps this adds up 
to social consciousness. 

Other achievable objectives held for our 
course in Beginning Civics are the development 
of a technique of interviewing people to get 
desired information, the ability to put the find- 
ings on paper in note or essay form, and the 
ability to transmit the information orally to 
other people. The skill of working with members 
of a group in planning a course of action and 
the sharing of responsibility for successfully ac- 
tivating a project are easily translatable into real 
life situations. 

A knowledge of what sources of information 
about the community are available, where to find 
them, and how to use them will prove invaluable 
to alert citizens. By frequent use of the device 
of tracing local trends, such as population trends, 
the student should learn to make reasonable 
predictions about future developments in his 
community and so become a more useful citizen. 

The results of a course such as ours are hard 
to measure; we haven't tried. The teacher is con- 
stantly harassed by the problem of fitting such 
a course into the timetable of the school day and 
into the classroom situation characteristic of our 
schools. Yet the material is there, the objectives 
are worthwhile, and possibilities are so great that 
the study of the local community, used as a 
laboratory, seems to offer a means for vitalizing 
the entire social studies curriculum. 





We need in America today not only a new dedication to the ideals of democracy, but 
also new techniques for making the ideals of democracy attainable under changing 
economic and social conditions. Since the responsibility for creating and using these tech- 
niques rests upon all the people, the common man in America must again become able to 
think and to act intelligently in the social area. In early America competence in think- 
ing and acting was developed as a part of the normal activities of everyday life, but today 
we have closed youth off from participation in vital social activities at the same time that 
our culture has become more complex and our problems more crucial. It is not strange 
that youth cannot think effectively when they are not given an opportunity to have the 
basic experiences requisite to intelligent social thought. 

The challenge, then, to individuals in America today is to think creatively and to act 
cooperatively within the realities of our culture so as to solve our critical social problems 
in a manner that will promote the achievement of democratic values. The challenge to 
education is to guide individuals in developing their potentialities so that they can solve 
these problems successfully. In this task of social education, the social-studies area of the 
curriculum has a major responsibility. (Ruth West, Ed. Utilization of Community Re- 
sources in the Social Studies. Ninth Yearbook. Cambridge, Mass.: National Council for 


the Social Studies, 1938. Pp. 8-9.) 











Panel Discussions in Teaching 
Controversial Subjects 


Richard G. Chrisman 
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INCE the most effective method of teaching 
depends in part upon the personal quali- 
ties of the instructor and varies with the 

purpose to be realized, special methods must be 
urged with caution. It is not the aim of this ar- 
ticle to present the panel discussion as a method 
of teaching which will fit all conditions and 
which may be successfully used by all teachers. 
Rather, it is proposed to discuss the general 
nature of the panel discussion and to point out 
some of the ways that it may possibly be used 
with success, especially in connection with con- 
troversial topics in the social studies. 

If the panel is to function successfully, the ob- 
jectives must be clearly defined and only subject 
matter that contributes to the realization of the 
objectives should be introduced. It is important 
that the subject discussed be of such a nature 
that it can be covered within the time allotted. 
All members of the group must have a clear un- 
derstanding both of the topic and its issues and 
of the goals to be attained. 

Again, before attempting to use the panel dis- 
cussion in the social studies classes, there should 
be a large and varied supply of up-to-date ma- 
terial on the different subjects which are to be 
studied. In addition to the regular reference 
books in the library, there is need for pamphlets, 
bulletins, newspaper clippings, magazines, and 
other materials gathered from many sources. 
These should be carefully classified and filed for 
easy reference. This file of current material 
should be either in the social science classroom 
or in the library. The location of the file will 
depend upon the conditions existing in the par- 
ticular institution. The main consideration is 
to have the material in a place where it is readily 
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Panel discussions require careful planning and ex- 
tensive preparation. They should involve all members 
of a class rather than panel members alone. So urges 
an instructor in the Division of Humanistic and Social 
Studies in the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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available to all social studies students who may 
need it. 

The pamphlets and bulletins for the file may 
be obtained from such sources as governmental 
departments, both State and Federal, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Chambers of 
Commerce of different cities, Better Business 
Bureaus, private industries, labor organizations, 
various economic groups, statistical agencies, the 
Public Affairs Committee, the National Plan- 
ning Association, and many other distributors of 
literature on social, economic, and political prob- 
lems of the day. It is highly important that ma- 
terial covering the subject from all points of view 
be used in preparation, and that the basic facts 
which are introduced be reliable. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


HE following minimum essentials have been 

suggested for the panel: (1) a group chair- 
man; (2) a selected panel; (3) a not too formal 
seating arrangement; (4) an audience situation; 
(5) a defined problem; (6) a number of partici- 
pants possessing an adequate background of 
experiences; and (7) a positive hospitality to 
cooperation and participation. 

The chairman of the panel should be a stu- 
dent who is mentally alert and who has much 
tact and diplomacy as a leader of a group. How- 
ever, since acting as chairman tends to develop 
these qualities, this responsibility should be given 
to as many of the students as possible in the 
course of the year. 

It is the duty of the chairman to deal with all 
difficulties of procedure which may arise in the 
course of the discussion. He should confine his 
comments to brief summary statements of what 
has been said and to asking questions from time 
to time. He should never attempt to express him- 
self as an authority on the subject under discus- 
sion. He should be impartial and capable of 


keeping the discussion in line with the major - 


objectives. 
In addition to the chairman, the panel may 
best be composed of four to eight other students, 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS $15 


who at the time of the discussion sit around a 
table either on a raised platform or on the floor 
of a large room. If the panel is seated on the 
floor, the remaining members arrange their chairs 
more or less informally around those at the 
table. 

Whatever the problem for study happens to 
be, it must be carefully defined and understood 
by all. It is perhaps advisable to write the subject 
to be discussed on the blackboard and leave it 
there until the discussion has been completed. 

There is no established number of days which 
may be considered best to allow for preparation. 
However, if the problem is assigned at the begin- 
ning of the week, it is the writer’s opinion that 
the first three days should be devoted to collect- 
ing material, to wide reading on the subject, and 
to the panel’s organizing the material to be pre- 
sented before the remaining members of the 
group on the fourth day. 

In order that the members of the class receive 
the greatest benefit from the discussion, the entire 
cass should read carefully on the subject during 
the first three days, so that each will be in a 
better position to listen with understanding and 
take an active part in the discussion when it is 
opened to the class on the fifth day. Certainly 
study should not be confined to panel members. 

At the time of selection of the problem to be 
studied, the instructor should give great empha- 
sis to: (1) critical and extensive reading on all 
angles of the subject; (2) understanding of the 
material read; (3) organizing thoughts carefully; 
(4) courteous expression of opinion, which is sub- 
ject to change if facts warrant; (5) accuracy in 
statements; (6) tolerance of the points of view of 
others; and (7) cooperation in arriving at certain 
common conclusions. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


LTHOUGH no set procedure should be re- 
quired of the panel members in preparing 
their discussion, it has been found that some 
suggested procedure is valuable. After the prob- 
lem has been selected by a panel, or the class, the 
instructor may recommend that the panel mem- 
bers proceed in their preparation as follows: 

1. At the first meeting there should be a discus- 
sion of the nature of the subject and the differ- 
ent phases to be covered. The panel members 
should begin to compile their bibliography, and 
should be requested to give all new references to 
the chairman. Finally, a date should be set for 
the second meeting. Meanwhile each member of 
the panel should read extensively and take notes, 


carefully, on all the material which he has read. 

2. At the second meeting there should be a 
discussion of new references and material gath- 
ered on the problem. Each member of the panel 
should give an account of what he has read. After 
discussing the problem generally, the chairman 
should assign each member a special phase of 
the problem for more intensive-study. If possible, 
the special assignments should be made according 
to interests. Each member of the panel should be 
held responsible for the thorough preparation of 
his special assignment and for general under- 
standing of the problem as a whole. After the 
special assignments have been made, the date for 
the third meeting should be set. 

3. At the third meeting the final plans should 
be made for presenting the discussion before the 
remaining members of the class. All tables, 
charts, maps, diagrams, etc., which are to be used 
in the discussion should be checked and ready 
for use. Every member of the panel should know 
what he is supposed to do on the day of the 
discussion. 

Notwithstanding the fact that formality plays a 
minimum part in the panel discussion, it is 
recommended that a definite procedure for pre- 
senting the discussion to the rest of the group 
be suggested to the students. Regardless of the 
degree of informality, in order for the greatest 
benefit to be realized, a certain amount of or- 
ganization in the presentation is necessary. This 
does not mean that the atmosphere of freedom 
of expression should be destroyed or that a rigid 
pattern must be followed. The purpose of such 
a suggestion is simply to make the students aware 
of the need and value of organization of thought 
and of an organized plan of discussion. Appreciat- 
ing the desirability of such organization, the 
writer suggests the following procedure for pre- 
senting the discussion before the remaining 
members of the class: 

1. An introduction by the chairman, which 
includes a statement of the problem and an 
overview of the subject matter to be covered dur- 
ing the course of the discussion. 

2. Factual presentation of subject matter. This 
may be done by short discussion on the part of 
different members of the panel, each member 
discussing his special phase of the subject. It 
may be effective to have questions asked or 
explanations given by the chairman or any other 
member of the panel in order that certain facts 
be made clear. These questions, of course, are 
answered by the members of the panel to whom 
they are directed. ee 
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3. Controversial discussion among the mem- 
bers of the panel—to bring out all points of view. 
During the course of this discussion many ques- 
tions and comments should be interpolated by 
different members of the panel. The discussion 
should be carried on with much enthusiasm and 
confidence and in a spirit of cooperation and 
tolerance. Every member of the panel should 
have clear-cut opinions on the different phases of 
the problem; however, no member should hesi- 
tate to change his opinion if he should see that 
facts merit such change. 

4. Summary of the discussion by the chair- 
man, including a statement of the points of 
agreement and points of disagreement. 

It may be advisable for the members of the 
class who are acting as an audience to jot down 
very brief notes to be used in the class discus- 
sion which takes place on the day following the 
discussion by the panel. If it is possible, it might 
be more effective to have the class discussion im- 
mediately following the presentation by the 
panel. 


Open Crass Discussion 


F THE class discussion comes the day after 

the discussion by the panel, the panel will 
again take its position, and the chairman will 
again give a short and rapid review of the facts 
and points of controversy. The subject will then 
be thrown open to the class; questions and 
opinions will be sought from various members of 
the audience. At this point, again, freedom of 
expression and tolerance must be the predomi- 


nant spirit. The chairman must be very tactful ip 
seeing that the discussion does not drift into 
cheap or personal argument and that irrelevant 
matters do not take up the time. At the end of 
the period the chairman should summarize opin. 
ions which the members of the class have jp 
common and point out those on which there ig 
disagreement. 

After the summary by the chairman, the in. 
structor should devote some time to pointing out 
any mistakes in fact or explaining any phases 
of the subject which seemed to give special 
difficulty. He should also encourage continued 
reading on the subject and suggest the value of 
further discussion outside the classroom. 

One writer has said of the panel discussion; 
“In the panel, it is not an emptying of oneself; it 
is an exchange of ideas, a supplementing and 
modifying of basic conceptions. It is true learn. 
ing in that the individual undergoes a change.” 
Again it has been said that “the panel method 
makes for honesty in thinking and expression.” 

Perhaps the greatest dangers that may arise 
in connection with the use of the panel discus 
sion are that untrained students are inclined to 
emphasize opinions at the expense of fact, and 
inefficient leadership may result in the group's 
wandering from the topic under discussion, 
These dangers become less noticeable as the stu- 
dents become better trained and experienced in 
the use of the panel discussion. After all, one 
merit of the panel discussion is that it offers op- 
portunities for growth in cooperative learning 
and the development of leadership. 





The Panel Discussion is a relatively new development. It is traced to a forum pre- 
sided over by Professor Harry A. Overstreet at the Progressive Education Association 


convention in February, 1932, in which Dr. Overstreet . 


. . had a ‘panel’ of six persons 


who came primed to take a particularly active part in discussion with each other, while 
giving the rest of the persons present the right to question them. . 

The forum and panel procedures are commonly used where the purpose is not to reach 
a group decision on a question, but to air varied views in friendly discussion and clarify 
the individual thinking of those present. This purpose fits especially well the school 
situation in the treatment of controversial current questions and various other questions 


which figure in the contents of social studies courses. . 


. » Practical situations requiring 


decisions for resolving and for acting come up in school as well as in adult life, and class 
procedure may well be used to give additional training in this valuable technique of 
social cooperation. The formal debate, which may be compared with the arguments of 
opposing counsel in a court case, and the discussion on the model of a legislative body, 
are borrowings from adult practice which may well need simplification and other adapta- 
tion for use as means of training pupils in school. (George W. Hodgkins, A Guide to 
Newer Methods in Teaching the Social Studies. Bulletin No. 7, Cambridge, Mass.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1936. Pp. 60-1.) 
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Boston Meeting 


Plans for the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
to be held in Boston on November 28-30, are 
being rapidly completed. Complete programs 
including reservation cards for hotel rooms, spe- 
cial events, and meal functions will be mailed 
to all members about the first of November. 

W. Linwood Chase, First Vice-President of the 
National Council, is chairman of the Program 
Committee. The chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee is Miss Elsie Whitney of the 
Dorchester High School for Girls. Members of 
the Steering Committee of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee, most of whom are also chair- 
men of the various sub-committees, are: Elsie E. 
Whitney, chairman; Richard P. Bonney, Dor- 
chester; Marion Chesley, Jamaica Plain; Herbert 
A. Clark, Harvard University; Elgie Clucas, 
Brookline; Wilson Colvin, Newton; Mark V. 
Crockett, Bosten; Felix V. Cutler, Quincy; A. 
Imrie Dixon, Melrose; Arthur L. Gould, Boston; 
Alice C. Jenks, Boston; Waldo Palmer, Simmons 
College; William H. H. Pierce, Boston; J. Abbott 
Vaughn, Simmons College. 


TuurspAy, NOVEMBER 28, 1946 


Arrangements have been made for an unusual 
and interesting series of events. At 1:30 P.M. a 
special train will leave Boston for Plymouth. 
During the afternoon there will be guided visits 
to historic places in Plymouth; a program of 
tableaus on Life in Early Plymouth, staged by 
Miss Briggs of Plymouth; and a Thanksgiving 
Service in the First Church in Plymouth, 
founded by the Pilgrims in 1620, At 6:00 P.M. a 
Thanksgiving Dinner will be served at the high 
school, Plymouth. At 8:00 P.M. there will be the 
preliminary arrangements for the 450th broad- 
cast of “America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” 
the actual broadcast beginning at 8:30 P.M. 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 29, 1946 


From 9:00 to 10:30 A.M. there will be ten sec- 
tion meetings. The topics to be discussed are: 
“The Teaching of International Understanding,” 
“The Study and Teaching of American History” 
(based on the Seventeenth Yearbook of the 
N.C.S.S.), “Achievement Testing in the Social 
Studies,” “Improvement of Intergroup Relation- 





ships,” “Using Maps and Globes in the Ele- 
mentary School” (Joint session with the National 
Council of Geography Teachers), “ phy 
and the Social Studies in the High School” (joint 
session with the National Council of Geography 
Teachers), “Local Government: The Foundation 
of the American Governmental System” (joint 
session with the American Political Science As- 
sociation), “Social Learnings for Our Children,” 
“Developing Citizens for Our Times,” and 
“What Shall Constitute a Problems Course in 
the Senior High School?” 

From 10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. there will be a 
general session, Burr W. Phillips, President of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, pre- 
siding. Greetings by Arthur L. Gould, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Boston, will be followed by 
two addresses on international affairs. 

Six luncheon sessions offer a varied program 
from which to choose. The topics discussed will 
be: “Social Education in the Flementary School,” 
“Area Studies in the Curriculum,” “Some Tech- 
niques of Critical Thinking and Newspaper 
Reading,” “Improving School-Community Re- 
lationships,” “Teacher Training in the Social 
Studies,” and “The Junior High School Social 
Studies Program.” 

On Friday afternoon there will be a wide 
selection of cultural and historic activities. These 
include a concert by the famed Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; three tours: a “Salem-Marble- 
head Tour,” an “Educational Tour,” and an 
“Historic Boston Tour”; a reception in the 
Tapestry Gallery of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
tendered by the New England Association of 
Social Studies Teachers, and a concert by the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety. 

The Banquet (dress optional) will be held at 
7:30 p.m. Erling M. Hunt, Editor of Social 
Education, will be the toastmaster, and Claude 
M. Fuess, Headmaster of Phillips Andover, and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher will be the speaker- 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1946 
At 8:00 A.M. there will be two very practical 
discussion sections. One, presided over by Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council, will be on “Officers of National, 
State and Local Councils.” The other, under the 
direction of Henry W. Bragdon, editor of The 
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New England Soctal Studies Bulletin, will con- 
sider the work of “Editors of State and Local 
Council Publications.” 

At a general session at g:00 a.m., presided 
over by R. O. Hughes, Mr. Phillips will give his 
presidential address. This will be followed by the 
annual business meeting. 

At 10:15 A.M. there will be ten more section 
meetings. These will consider the following 
topics: “A Demonstration of Teacher-Pupil Co- 
operative Planning,” “Reading and Study Skills 
in the Social Studies,” “Films for Forums,” 
“Helping Children Understand and Appreciate 
World Neighbors,” “Politics, Elections, and the 
Social Studies” (joint session with the American 
Political Science Association), “Implications of 
Child Development Research,” “Approaches to 
the Study of Geography,” “Teaching Local His- 
tory,” “Trends and Problems in Curriculum De- 
velopment,” and “In-School Civic Experiences.” 

At 12:30 P.M. there will be a general luncheon 
session. Stanley Dimond will preside, and Dean 
Robert Redfield of the University of Chicago will 
be the speaker. 

At 2:45 P.M. there will be the final general 
session. Daniel L. Marsh, President of Boston 
University, will preside. William Agar, Special 
Assistant in the Department of Public Informa- 
tion of the United Nations, will speak on “What 
You Should Know About the United Nations.” 
Harold Benjamin, U. S. Office of Education, will 
also speak on UNESCO. 

The New England Association of Social Stud- 
ies Teachers will hold a business meeting at 
4:30 P.M. 


Wipe Score OF THE OFFERINGS 


Members of the National Council will note, 
from the above, the diversity and scope of the 
program. The less professional features are un- 
usual, interesting, and numerous. Two joint 
sessions each will be held with the National 
Council for Geography Teachers and the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, and one with 
the Middle States Council for the Social Studies. 
Of the luncheons and section meetings, six are in 
the elementary field (convincing proof that the 
National Council is not neglecting this area), 
three in the junior high school, four in the 
senior high school, one in the teachers college, 
while sixteen should prove of interest to all 
teachers regardless of grade level. 


INFORMATION, SPECIAL EVENTS AND MEALS 
Advance reservations, with remittance, must 





be made by all who plan to go on the special trip} plant 


to Plymouth for Thanksgiving afternoon 
evening. A definitely limited number of tickey 
to the Thanksgiving Banquet in Plymouth ay 
available. These will be assigned in the orde 
of the receipt of reservations, on the reservation 
blank which will be included with the official 
program sent to all members. The price of the 
banquet at Plymouth is $2.75 and this includg 
transportation by special train from Boston to 
Plymouth and return. 

Registration. Everyone who attends the Twen. 
ty-sixth Annual Meeting, or any part of it, i 
asked to register. All members of the National 
Council for the Social Studies may register with- 
out payment of fee. To facilitate registration, 
members are urged to present their membership 
cards. College students, certified as such by an 
instructor, will be registered for 35 cents. Other 
non-members may register for the entire conven. 
tion for $1.00. 

Members of the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers, the American Political Science 
Association and the Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies may attend the joint sessions 
of their respective cooperating organizations on 
presentation of their membership cards. 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY MEALS 


Advance reservations, with remittance en 
closed, should be made for all luncheon and ban- 
quet tickets. It is particularly important that 
meal reservations be made in advance because 
food shortages require the hotel to make all meal 
arrangements further in advance than usual. 
Prices are $2.15 for luncheons and $3.75, for the 
banquet (tips and tax included). 


Hore. 


The Hotel Statler is the official convention 
headquarters. It will house the exhibits and all 
of the meetings except for the Plymouth events. 
Room reservations should be made using the 
reservation card enclosed with the official pro 
gram, or by writing directly to the Hotel. The 
Hotel offers special rates for N.C.S.S. members as 
follows: Single room, $3.85 to $8.80; double bed- 
room, $5.50 to $11.00; twin-bedded room, $7.70 
to $12.00; three in one room, $8.05 to $13.00. 


N.C.S.S.—A.P.S.A. 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold a joint meeting with the American 
Political Science Association at its Annual Meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, December 27-29. In 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Janning the joint sessions, A. Y. King of Cleve- 
jand is representing the N.C.S.S. and Richard 
G. Brown of Illinois State Normal University is 
representing the A.P.S.A. Further information 
about the program will appear in the December 
jssue of Social Education. 


N.C.S.S.—A.H.A. 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold a joint meeting with the American 
Historical Association at its Annual Meeting in 
New York City December 27-30. Erling M. Hunt 
of Columbia University is representing the 
N.C.S.S. in planning the joint session. Further 
information about the program will appear in 
the December issue of Social Education. 


Maryland 


The Spring Meeting of the Maryland History 
Teachers’ Association was held in Baltimore in 
May in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies. 
Officers elected for 1946-1947 were: president, 
Gladys T. Hopkins, Towson High School; vice- 
president, William H. Hartley, State Teachers 
College, Towson; secretary, Helen T. Reese, 
Franklin High School, Reisterstown; treasurer, 
Mildred Corson, Southern High School, Balti- 
more. 


Middle States and New Jersey 


The Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its fall meeting with the New 
Jersey Association of Social Studies Teachers in 
Atlantic City on November g. The subject for 
discussion will be “American Leadership in a 
Disordered World.” The Middle States Council 
will also hold a joint sectional meeting with the 
National Council at the Annual Meeting in 
Boston. The topic for this joint sectional meet- 
ing will be the “Teaching of Local History.” 


Minnesota 


The May, 1946 issue of The Bulletin of the 
Minnesota Council for the Social Studies carries 
a digest of the remarks made by the speakers at 
the Spring Conference of the Council. Topics 


’ covered are “Current Trends in International 


Organizations” by Harold Quigley, “Postwar In- 
ter-American Relations by A. N. Christensen, 
“Intercultural Education” by Walter N. Ridley, 
“The War Crime Trials” by Benedict Dienard, 
and “Human Relations” by Hilda Taba. Other 
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items in The Bulletin include a set of world- 
history objectives prepared by Kenneth M. 
Gould, book reviews, and sources of free and in- 
expensive material. 

The Rochester Council for the Social Studies 
at its spring meeting elected the following officers 
for 1946-47: president, Mae Jane Maroney; vice- 
president, Earl Obermeyer; secretary-treasurer, 
Marion Strand; and executive board members, 
Emil Heinz and Margaret Palmquist. 

The Ely (Minnesota) Social Studies Teachers 
at their spring meeting heard Mr. Stubbins of 
Ely Junior College discuss the views of veterans 
who have returned to school. Gertrude Clancy 
was elected chairman of the group for 1946-47. 


New York City 


The September, 1946 issue of the ATSS Bulle- 
tin of the Association of Teachers of Social Stud- 
ies of New York City carries articles on “Current 
Problems Through Boro-Discussions” by Helen 
Scalea and Margaret Wilhelm, “New View- 
points” by Howard R. Hurwitz, “A Member 
Throws a Ray of Light Into a Dark Area” by 
Veronica H. McKiernan, and a tentative com- 
mittee report by Ralph B. Guinness on “Educa- 
tion for World Security.” Alfred Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the ATSS, in his message urges that the 
social studies teachers take immediate and effec- 
tive steps to solidify their ranks through their 
professional association in order that the uni- 
versally recognized objectives of the social studies 
may be obtained. He also urges that social studies 
teachers through their associations work to 
achieve a four-year curriculum in the social 
studies at the high school level. 

The officers of the ATSS of New York City 
for 1946-47 are: president, Alfred Wheeler, For- 
est Hills; secretary, Bernard Greenberg, Colum- 
bus; and treasurer, Jack Entin, E. N. Y. Voca- 
tional. 


New Contributing Members 


Since the names were last listed in the March 
issue of Social Education, many additional 
names have been added to the current role of 
Contributing Members of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. These members have paid 
$5.00 for their annual dues instead of the $3.00 
subscribing membership fee, although there is 
no difference in the privileges of such member- 
ship. This extra financial assistance is of great 
value to the Council in carrying out its program 
under existing conditions of greatly increased 
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costs of operation. The officers and directors of 
the National Council wish to express their appre- 
ciation to these contributing members for their 
help: Ethel M. Ray, Richard B. Mason, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library, Gladys Smith, Elbert 
W. Burr, Jay Groves, Howard R. Anderson, 
Laura F. Ullrick, Russell M. Cooper, Frank J. 
Smith, Laurinda Hampton, Verena L. White, J. 
A. Michener, Ruby D. Dahlin, Meribah Clark, 
Julia Emery, Robena Pringle, Marchmont Wata- 
nabe, Myrtle Roberts, Howard White, Lewis W. 
Gilfoy, George W. Hodgkins, Wilbur F. Murra, 
L. G. Griffin, Loretta E. Klee, Rhoda C. McRae, 
Alina Lindegren, Scholastic Corp., Allen Y. 
King, Elmer Ellis, M. T. Gregory, Marie E. Gei- 
len, Fannie G. Bradford, Viola E. Peterson, W. 
Lester Carver, Ingleborg Highland, Mary Will 
cockson, Elaine Forsyth, Mildred Goshow, Hor- 
ace T. Morse, Angie Wilson, Mary C. Wilson, 
J. H. N. Waring, Jr., Mary G. Kelty, Stanley E. 
Dimond, Aggie Dean Scott, Alma S. Allison, Beth 
Arveson, Burr W. Phillips, Alice W. Spieseke, 
Ralph B. Guinness, Ethel M. Johnson, Jeanne 
Buckmaster, Ethel Jane Powell, H. E. Nutter, 
Ruth West, Addie B. Robb, May Lee Denham, 
Chester D. Babcock, Robert E. Keohane, William 
B. Thomas, R. W. Cordier, Agnes Crabtree, Ca- 
leb W. Bucher, Walter E. Myer, Frank A. Maas, 
Ethel Mathews, Elizabeth B. Carey, Mary B. 
Byrd, Rexie E. Bennett, Dorothy Woodward, 
Nelle E. Bowman, Katheryne Baugh, and Charles 
Thornton. 


Discussion Guides 


Talk It Over is the title of a series of discus- 
sion guides on current issues prepared by the 
National Institute of Social Relations, a non- 
profit educational organization. The guides are 
documented, present both sides of controversial 
issues and contain a brief bibliography for fur- 
ther reading. The guides are prepared for the 
use of discussion leaders. Titles of some of the 
topics in the series are: Unity or Chaos, Planning 
for Our Community, Johnny Comes Home—To 
What?, A Woman’s Place Is—Where?, Wanted— 
A Home, Young People in Trouble, Atomic 
Energy—Disaster or Blessing, Youth Figures the 
Angles. Single copies of each of the discussion 
guides, 5 cents; 25 copies $1.00. Order from the 
National Institute of Social Relations, 1029 Sev- 
enteenth St., N. W., Washington 6. 


United Nations 
Aids to Teaching About the United Nations 





SOCIAL EDUCATION 


is the title of a 23-page pamphlet published by 
the National Education Association. A bibli 
raphy and guide to sources of free and inex. 
pensive materials will prove useful. Price 10 cent, 
per copy, discounts on quantity orders. Orde 
from the National Education Association, 129) 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Intergroup Education 


A Materials Bulletin on Intergroup Education 
in Cooperating Schools was issued by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 437 West 55th Street, 
New York 19, on March 1. It lists and annotates, 
in 15 mimeographed pages, books and pamphlets 
about peoples and groups in America, about 
schools, and about communities, community 
groups, and their problems. The lists are graded, 
Journals, bibliographies, maps, exhibits, dis 
plays, and organizations are also listed. Schools 
Bulletin (No. 6) on “Activities in the Schools” 
was published at the same time. 

Among the journals especially concerned with 
intergroup problems are American Unity, pub- 
lished monthly by the Council Against Intoler- 
ance in America, 17 East 42nd Street, New York 
17; Common Ground, published quarterly by 
the Common Council for American Unity, 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York 17; Conference, is 
sued by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16; and 
Intercultural Education News, published quar- 
terly by the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1597 Broadway, New York 19. 


Federal Aid 


One Hundred and Sixty Years of Federal Aid 
to Education outlines major federal educational 
enactments and the dévelopment of federal 
policy in the field of education. This pamphlet 
was prepared by the National Education Asso 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing. 


ton 6. Single copies 15 cents, discounts on quan ; 


tity orders. 


Sloan Foundation Grant 


The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation for Economic 
Research and Education has given to Montclair 
(New Jersey) State Teachers College a grant of 
$75,000 for carrying on and expanding the New 
Tools for Learning Bureau, a project in econom- 
ic education. Edgar C. Bye, associate professor 
of social studies, has been designated director. 

The projects carried on by the New Tools for 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Learning Bureau, although originally designed 
for adult education in economics, will be adapted 
by the college to teacher education and second- 
ary school use. They will be introduced into the 
teachers colleges and schools of education and 
into the public schools by Montclair as part of 
its program of promoting the use of modern 
teaching aids. 

The New Tools for Learning Bureau conducts 
three projects. It prepares kits of audio-visual 
aids designed to assist teachers, group leaders, 
program chairmen and forum directors, on such 
topics as foreign trade, full employment, infla- 
tion, and sound investments versus idle savings. 
Second, it sponsors a radio serial, “Keeping Up 
with the Wigglesworths,” designed to teach fun- 
damental economic principles in entertaining 
form. Third, it is interested in the field-studies 
program organized by Professor Bye in 1932. 


In Other Magazines 


The September issue of The Education Digest 
contains several articles of interest to social 
studies teachers. Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker discusses the idea of a four-quarter school 
year, with one quarter devoted to a camp-school, 
in “No More Summer Vacations?” Dean William 
F. Russell’s “The Reeducation of the Germans” 
is a thoughtful article which no teacher should 
miss reading. He traces the sore-spot in German 
education not to Hitler but to a century-old phi- 
losophy of the relation of the individual to the 
state. Teachers concerned because their students 
do not read well, or enough—and who are not? 
—will find Bernice Leary’s ‘““What Does Research 
Say About Reading?” both stimulating and en- 
couraging. A. K. King’s survey of the various 
commissions and committees which have, since 
1892, surveyed the social studies is chiefly distin- 
guished by a lack of sympathy for the work of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. 

A “report of one school’s conscious effort to 
build a visual-aids program that emphasizes hu- 
man relationships” is reported by Dina M. Bleich 
in “A Film Program for Social Living,” in the 
September issue of High Points. Junior high 
school teachers will be interested in both the 
techniques and the lists of films which were used. 

In addition to three articles on various phases 
of guidance, which will be of interest to many 
social studies teachers, the September Clearing 
House contains an interesting article on the de- 
velopment of a course in “Effective Living: Rich- 
mond’s Course for Seniors,” by Superintendent 
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Pepper. 
The influence of the airplane on geography 


and on the thinking of peoples is discussed in an 
interesting manner by Thomas M. Thomson in 
“The New Geography” in the October issue of 
The School (Secondary Edition, Ontario College 
of Education). Mr. Thomson believes that “A 
new geography has arisen and in the classroom 
the lead must be taken in instilling in our young 
people the effect of the change, especially as it 
has influenced the relations between the peoples 
of different races and climes.” He appends a brief 
list of readings. 

In the August issue of The American Political 
Science Review, Professor Griswold of Yale has 2 
fascinating and scholarly article entitled “The 
Agrarian Democracy of Thomas Jefferson.” 
Teachers of American history will profit from 
reading it; students of the development of Ameri- 
can democracy should read it twice. The author 
connects Jefferson’s natural, sincere, and con- 
sistent interest in agriculture with his deep faith 
in the common man. He also emphasizes Jeffer- 
son’s adaptability, as shown in his reluctant 
support of some Hamiltonian policies; and dem- 
onstrates the difference in thinking between 
Jefferson and the Psychiocrats, There are a pro- 
fusion of quotations, long and short, from Jeffer- 
son’s writings, none more descriptive of his great 
faith in people than the following from a letter to 
his friend Du Pont in 1816: “We both consider 
the people as our children, and love them with 
parental affection. But you love them as infants 
whom you are afraid to trust without nurses, and 
I as adults, whom I freely leave to self-govern- 
ment.” 

The same issue of the Review contains excep- 
tionally fine reviews of two books which should 
become familiar to social studies teachers: Eric 
Goldman’s review of Merle Curti’s Roots of 
American Loyalty, and Phillips Bradley's review 
of Joseph Dorfman’s two-volume The Economic 
Mind in American Civilization, 1606-1865. 


W. Harry Snyder 


W. Harry Snyder, head of the department of 
social studies at the Montclair (New Jersey) 
State Teachers College, died on August 5 at the 
age of 44. A graduate of Ursinus College, with 
advanced degrees from New York University, Dr. 
Snyder taught in the public secondary schools of 
Montclair before joining the Teachers College 
Faculty in 1928. He was especially interested in 
Latin America. 











Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 





—— 





East and West 


During the past few years social studies teach- 
ers have become increasingly aware of the need 
for new, more, and better materials dealing with 
the Far East. Among the organizations which 
have rendered distinguished and timely aid has 
been The East and West Association (40 East 
49th Street, New York 17). 

For some time this organization has issued a 
monthly bulletin, People through Books. Each 
month one book receives a full-length review, 
while many others are accorded rather complete 
annotation. In addition there are several pages 
devoted to “notes and news,” and to information 
about East-West activities in various libraries. Al- 
though especially prepared for libraries, this 
should be a boon to anyone teaching a course on 
the Far East. The annual subscription has re- 
cently been reduced to one dollar a year. 

Following is a partial list of their publications 
which are available at the present time: 


AFRICA 

Portrait of a Boy in Africa (40 cents). Fascinating 36-page 
condensation of a section of Mbonu Ojike’s autobiog- 
raphy, My Africa (New York: John Day). 

What to Read About Africa; General Bibliography (25 
cents); Model Book Shelf (10 cents). 


CHINA 

Life of a Family in China (50 cents). A 14-page, unbound 
folder of pictures and captions. The photographs are 
authentic, well selected, and unusually well reproduced. 
Used together, in the indicated order, they tell a con- 
secutive story. Being unbound, they can also be used 
individually, or certain pictures from different series can 
be combined, thus, for instance, being used to describe 
the life of children in the Orient. 

People of China; a study outline (go cents). 

Picture Map of China (50 cents). 

What to Read About China; General Bibliography (20 
cents); Model Book Shelf (10 cents). 


INDIA 

Life of a Family in India (50 cents). A portfolio of photo- 
graphs, similar to the one on a Chinese family. 

People of India: a study outline (40 cents). 

Picture Map of India (50 cents). 

What to Read About India; general Bibliography (20 
cents); Model Book Shelf (10 cents). The General Bib- 
liography is a 16-page mimecographed bulletin. Each 
title is arranged under one of five headings: India— 
General (History, Geography, People); The Indian People 
(Daily Life in India); Indian Civilization (Art, Music, 
Literature); Indian Attitudes and Viewpoints (Religion 
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and Philosophy); and The Current Scene in India. The 
annotations are helpful and complete, some being over 
100 words in length. 

Program material and sources on India (20 cents). This is 
a reprint of the entire contents of a former library bul- 
letin (People Through Books) on India. 


JAPAN 

What to Read About Japan; Model Book Shelf (10 cents), 

A Boy from Japan (65, cents). An autobiographical sketch 
by Toru Matsumoto. 

THe Near EAst 


What to Read About the Near East; General Bibliography 
(20 cents). 


PHILIPPINES 

What to Read About the Philippines; General Bibliog- 
raphy (15 cents). 

RUSSIA 


Life of a Family in Russia (50 cents). Another of the pic. 
ture portfolios. 

The Peoples of the USS.R. (40 cents). This 24-page 
pamphlet contains material on 18 different phases of the 
peoples and their backgrounds. The sections are, obvi- 
ously, too brief to be more than suggestive. However, at 
the end of each there is a selective bibliography and, 
sometimes, topics for investigation. Any teacher who has 
access to these other materials will find this a highly 
rewarding pamphlet. 

What to Read About the U.S.S.R.; General Bibliography 
(25 cents); Model Book Shelf (10 cents). 


TURKEY 


People of Turkey (65 cents). This contains forty pages of 
text and eight full-page illustrations. 


U.S.A. 


Model Book Shelf on the People of America—Minority 
Groups (10 cents). 


FILMs 


There is also a General List of 16mm Films (25, cents) 
which have been endorsed by their Film Committee. It 
includes names and addresses of the various distributors. 


Library of Congress 


Social studies teachers, especially those who 
give instruction in American history, should keep 
in touch with the many and varied publications 
of the Information and Publications Office of the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25. The follow- 
ing free publications are available at the present 
time: 

Catalog of Phonograph Records; Selected Titles from the 

Archive of American Folk Song, Issued to January, 1943- 


- $22 - 
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PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS $23 


Folk Music of the United States; Catalog of Phonograph 
Records No. 2. The first two items are of great impor- 
tance. The relation of folk music to our national develop- 
ment is an aspect of our history too often neglected. 

Reprints of three addresses by Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress: Library of Congress Records A New Era of 
World Progress; The Job of the Librarian of Congress; 
and The Library of Congress is the National Library. 

Lincoln Collection's in the Library of Congress. Contains a 
few interesting “quotes” from Lincoln’s writings, and 
much interesting information on how the .Lincoln Col- 
lection has been acquired. 

A Few Notes, &c. upon the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. This 8-page 
pamphlet is more valuable than its size might indicate. 
Every social studies teacher, and every classroom and 
school library, should secure a copy while it remains in 

rint. 

The 1 homas Jefferson Murals, by Ezra Winter—in the 
Thomas Jefferson Room in the Library of Congress. — 

The Canterbury Pilgrims, mural paintings by Ezra Winter. 
These murals illustrate the characters of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales. 

Murals by Candido Portinari in the Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library of Congress. 

(The last three items contain excellent visual material.) 

The Hispanic Activities of the Library of Congress. The 
teacher of Latin American history will find this useful. 


Community Chests 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, offers the follow- 
ing: 

A School Program for Community Chests and Councils (50 
cents), prepared by Edgar Dale and Mary Jane Affleck, 
is a 20-page mimeographed booklet which lists suggested 
activities for Grades 1 to 12 and then discusses, in de- 
tail, different types of outside-the-classroom activities. 

The Student Community Chest Campaign (50 cents) is 
valuable for this phase of community cooperation. 


Civil Liberties 


The American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, has two publications of 
more than ordinary interest: 


How To Prevent a Race Riot in Your Home Town, by 
Winifred Raushenbush (10 cents), is a 14-page pamphlet 
which outlines six steps to follow in preventing race riots 
in a local area. 

From War to Peace, American Liberties, 1945-1946 (free) 
is an 80-page report of the activities of the Union during 
the year of transition from war to peace. Teachers will 
be interested in the list of recent publications, available 
on request, which this report contains. 


Public Health and Welfare 


Public Health—A Career with a Future (American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 10 
cents) discusses the types of position open in the Public 
Health Service, and also contains a good reading list on 
the topic. 

Alcoholism Is Sickness, by Herbert Yahraes (Public affairs 


Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 10 cents) 
is “based largely on studies made under the auspices of 
the Laboratory of Applied Physiology at Yale University 
and the Research Council on the Problems of Alcohol- 
ism.” 

Field Trips to Health and Welfare Agencies (Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc. 50 cents) is a handbook of 
desirable procedures in planning, arranging, and staging 
field trips to various health and welfare a: 

Public Health (Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, go cents) is number 6, volume XI, of the 
Building America series. In terms of organization, pres- 
entation and illustration this lives up to the high stand- 
ards of the series. 


Toward Greater Understanding 


The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, publishes, from time to time, 
pamphlets of considerable value to the social 
studies teacher. At the present time they have in 
stock six publications in the field of intercul- 
tural relations: 


The Core of America’s Race Problem, edited by Dorothy 
L. Height, 10 cents. This small pamphlet illustrates the 
Negro’s status in such areas as housing, employment and 
unions, education, transportation, recreation, and medi- 
cal services. Describes day-by-day living problems. 

Personal Relations in Race Relations, by Esther opel 
Shaw, 15 cents. A Negro school teacher tells of her own 
personal experiences in meeting racial prejudice. 

Step By Step With Interracial Groups, by Dorothy L. 
Height, 25 cents. The secretary for Interracial Educa- 
tion of the National Y.W.C.A. discusses various means 
of developing programs in interracial relationships. This 
is a pamphlet for teachers rather than for students. 

At Home—With People, edited by Elise F. Moller, 25, cents. 
Program suggestions and devices for use with teen-age 
groups in helping them to overcome prejudices and to 
appreciate people of countries other than their own. 

Jewish Holidays—Do You Know Them? By Elise F. Moller, 
15 cents. Prepared in consultation with two members of 
the Jewish Welfare Board, this explains how to use 
Jewish festival celebrations as a basis for group activi- 
ties. 

The Promise of America—The Integration of Minorities, 
by Dorothy L. Height, 20 cents. “A pamphlet designed to 
clarify the next steps necessary .. . “To achieve the in- 
tegration and full participation of minorities into all 
phases of community and national life.’” é: 


Social Action 


Social Action is published ten times a year by 
the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, and is priced at 15 cents a copy or 
$1.00 a year. 

The September 15th issue is titled This Is 
Your Congress, and is the 1946 election number. 
This number contains some unusually construc- 
tive analyses of Congress and of the issues of the 
fall elections. Any problems class discussing Con- 
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gressional reorganization, or the coming elec- 
tions, should have access to this pamphlet. 


Planning in Britain 


P E P is a voluntary association of men and 
women in Great Britain. They profess to hold no 
single political or social view, but they do be- 
lieve “that we shall have, as a community, to 
take a fuller conscious control of our social and 
economic environment in the future than in the 
past, that planning and the use of its techniques 
have come to stay.” People from all trades, pro- 
fessions and walks of life come together to discuss 
the problems which confront them. About every 
three weeks they issue a broadsheet called 
Planning. In this country Planning is reprinted 
by photo offset by the New Republic. 

This writer has seen but one copy, but it is 
probable that all are much alike. This one was 
a 16-page pamphlet dealing with the problem of 
mothers who wished to, or had to, work. Well 
written and well organized, it would be valuable 
for teachers or college students who were discuss- 
ing social security or job-planning. It would seem 
pretty heavy going for most high school students, 
but could probably be handled by the better or 
more interested ones. 

Following is a partial list of the pamphlets 

which can be obtained from The New Republic, 
40 East 49th Street, New York 19, at 25 cents 
each: 
# 188, Financial Mysticism; #189, Production Committees; 
#192, Fair Shares for All; #193, Outlook for France; 
#194, Planning for Holidays; #195, United Nations’ 
Economic Agencies; #196, Soviet Planning in Wartime; 
#198, Plans for Physical Reconstruction; #199, Trade 
Unions in the U.S.; #201, British Foreign Policy; #202, 
Retail Distribution and Town Planning; #207, Space for 
Leisure; #209, Poverty and Progress in China; #211, 
Use and Misuse of Transport; #213, The Future of 
Foreign Publicity; #214, A Civil General Staff; #216, 
Refugees in Britain; #218, Social Obsolescence of Hous- 
ing; #221, British Trade Associations; #223, Economic 
Development in S.E. Europe; #225, After Bretton Woods; 
#232, Forward to Social Security; #238, The Disabled 
Ex-Service Man; #240, Trade Associations and Govern- 
ment; #242, Retreat from Parenthood; #243, High Stakes 
At Washington; #244, A Complete Maternity Service; 
#248, Child Health and Nutrition; #249, Inside the 
Unions; #250, The Social Use of Sample Surveys; #254, 
Mothers in Jobs. 


Planning, U.S. A. 


Teachers working with either community or 
regional planning will be interested in the work 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, in planning the development of the 
multi-million dollar project in the Big Bend 
region of the Columbia River. Twenty-eight 
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problems have been assigned to groups of experts, 
The study of special land units, published in 
September, should be particularly interesting to 
classes concerned with land planning. 

The recommendation was that in addition to 
the regular farms there be provision for three dif. 
ferent types of units: “part time” farming units 
of from 1 to 5 acres; “small farm” units of from 
5 to 20 acres; and “residential” units of from 
% to 5 acres. Columbia Basin Joint Investiga- 
tions; Special Land Units, Problem 7 (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 65 cents), is a 175 page 
pamphlet, bound in extra heavy paper, which 
includes a profusion of maps, charts, town-site 
diagrams, etc. The appendix even includes such 
items as a survey of labor-union members to de. 
termine how many were also part-time farm 
operators. If, as many people think, the society of 
tomorrow will be characterized by decentralized 
industry, this study may prove of great signifi- 
cance. 


Forests 


The American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1319 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, issues 
a free pamphlet entitled Paul Bunyan’s Quiz; 
Questions and Answers about the Forests. There 
are short answers to 225 questions, and excellent 
illustrations of forests and forest products. This 
could be useful in a unit on either soil or forest 
conservation. 


Headlining the U. N. 


The latest number in the Headline Series 
(Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 35 cents) is The United Nations, by 
Allen W. Dulles and Beatrice Pitney Lamb, with 
a foreword by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Follow- 
ing the foreword, there is a brief section which 
compares the United Nations with the League of 
Nations, and describes the steps by which the 
former was created. The main body of the 96- 
page pamphlet consists of a summary of the 
“Main Outlines of the United Nations System” 
under 12 different headings. There is also a 
seven-page analysis of the World Government vs. 
United Nations argument. 

This pamphlet contains several very graphic 
charts which illustrate the activities and organiza- 
tion of the various branches of the United Na- 
tions. It is written in the clear, forceful, and chal- 
lenging manner which readers have come to as- 
sociate with the publications of the F.P.A. This 
is definitely a MUST item for school libraries 
and classroom reading shelfs. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 








Motion Picture News 


The sixth annual edition of Educators’ Guide 
to Free Films is on our desk. This catalog of 
films lists 1381 films which are loaned to schools. 
The films are indexed according to specific sub- 
jects, the contents are briefly described, and the 
source of each film is given. The catalog also 
lists a large number of free filmstrips. This stand- 
ard guide to sponsored films has improved with 
each edition, and the present volume is an indis- 
pensable aid for schools using free films. Copies 
are $4 from Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. has issued a new catalog listing and 
describing 75 motion pictures produced by exten- 
sion services and agricultural colleges in sixteen 
states. 

Write to the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
for information concerning a brochure on Films 
for International Understanding which will soon 
be ready for distribution. 

Copies of “The Modern Tool for Teaching,” 
an address by Eric Johnston, President of the 
Motion Picture Producers’ Association, may be 


| obtained from Motion Picture Association, 1600 


Eye St., N. W., Washington 6. 

A list of films on “Communication” is con- 
tained in Volume 1, Number 5 of Empic Movie 
Guide. Copies are free from Electrical Manufac- 
turers Public Information Center, 155 East 44th 
St, New York 17. 


Recent 16-mm. Films 


General Hugh Drum, Empire State Building, New York. 
This Is New York. 21 minutes, sound; free. An Ohio 

family is seen on a visit to points of interest in New York 

City. 

Emerson Yorke Studio, 35 West 45th St., New York 19. 
Fish Is Food. 11 minutes, sound; free. The fishing in- 

dustry in and around New York City. 


Nu-Art Films Inc., 145 W. 45th St., New York 19. 

Public Life of Abraham Lincoln. 33 minutes, sound; 
rental: apply. A short version of the theatrical production 
starring Walter Huston. 


International Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, Suite 
1000, New York 19. 


William H. Hartley 





Peoples of the Soviet Union. 35 minutes, sound; rental: 
apply. Different groups in the Soviet Union. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Partners. 18 minutes, sound; small service fee. The ex- 
port trade of Eastern Africa contributes to world economic 
betterment. 

Man: One Family. 17 minutes, sound; small service fee. 

Emphasizes that many so-called national characteristics 
are common to all mankind. 


Miles Production, 237814 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28. . 
Survival of the Eskimo. 45 minutes, sound, color; rental: 
apply. Life and culture among the modern Eskimos. 


Edited Pictures System, 165 West 46th St., New York 19. 
Dwellers in High Mountain Countries. 10 minutes, 
sound; sale, .$30. Life in the Andes, Himalayas, and Alps. 
Dwellers in Hot Wet Countries. 10 minutes, sound; sale, 
$30. Study of primitive man in the torrid zone, with two 
rainy seasons. 

Dwellers in Hot Dry Countries. 10 minutes, sound; sale, 
$30. Life in desert and semi-desert countries. 

Dwellers in Cold Countries. 10 minutes, sound; sale, 
$30. Characteristics of Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

Rural Dwellers in Temperate Countries. 10 minutes, 
sound; sale, $30. Influence of temperate country on manner 
of life, source of food, and character of people. 

Urban Dwellers in Temperate Countries. 10 minutes, 
sound; sale, $30. Growth of urban centers in various parts 
oi the world. 


Horizon Films, 232 West 14th St., New York 11. 
Of These Our People. 20 minutes, sound; rental, $6. 
A documentary record of the Jew in America. 


Filmstrips 


An increasingly large number of filmstrips, de- 
signed especially for use in the social studies, are 
being placed on the market. Teachers of ele- 
mentary school social studies who have long felt 
the need for more and better teaching aids will 
welcome several of the recent series, and will find 
them excellent implementations for their courses 
of study. 


Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 19. 

On the Farm with Tom and Susan. Black and white. $3. 
each, series of six, $18. Treats the following aspects of farm 
life: “Visiting the Farm,” “How Plants Live and Grow,” 
“Animal Homes,” “Animals and Their Young,” “Tools 
and Simple Machines,” and “Science Review.” 


Fact Films, 29 West 46th St., New York 19. 
The New Jersey Campaigns. Black and white. $2.50. 
Washington’s battles in New Jersey. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 30 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Regional Geography, The United States. Black and 
white. Sale: apply. Six filmstrips covering the six main 
geographical regions of the United States. 

Children of Many Lands. Black and white. Sale: apply. 
Eight filmstrips on: Chinese, Mexicans, Eskimos, French- 
Canadians, Navajos, Swiss, Dutch, and American colonial 
children. 


Film publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th St., New York 17. 
How to Live With the Atom. Black and white. Sale, 
$2.50. Discusses where our safety lies. 
World Control of Atomic Energy. Black and white. 
Sale, $2.50. Discusses plans for control. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc., go Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

We Are All Brothers. Black and white. Sale, $2. Dis- 
cusses the races of mankind. 

Foreign Trade—It’s Good Business. Black and white. 
Sale, $2.50. Pamphlets and comicstrip booklet accompany 
the filmstrip. 

Your Stake in Collective Bargaining. Black and white. 
Sale, $2.50. Based on Public Affairs Pamphlet #117. 


Equipment 


The Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2723 N. Pulaski 
Ave., Chicago 39, have announced a new “Chal- 
lenger” model screen with special claims for sim- 
plicity, efficiency, and durability. It features an 
octagon case, an all-in-one unit of screen, case and 
tripod, and ridge-topped legs for special strength. 
The popular 37x50 inch screen in this model 
costs $20.90. Carrying bags are available at $5.35 
each. 

Elsewhere in this issue we have called atten- 
tin to the growing popularity of the filmstrip 
as a teaching tool. In response to several requests 
for further information concerning filmstrip pro- 
jectors we list below the producers of this type of 
apparatus: 

American Optical Company, Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
Argus, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Associated Photo Products Co., 152 W. 42nd St., New 

York 18. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
C. Beseler Co., 243 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
Golde Manufacturing Co., 1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 


11. 
Society for Visual Education Inc., 100 East Olno St., Chi- 


cago 11. 
Three Dimension Co., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


The American Optical Company, manufac. 
turers of Delineoscopes; Bausch and Lomb, 
manufacturers of Balopticans, and the Charles 
Beseler Company seii fiimstrip accessories to be 
attached to their opaque projectors. 

The prices of the filmstrip projectors range 
from $30 to $70. 


Pictures 


“The Railroad” is an illustrated booklet for 
junior and senior high schools distributed free 
by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail. 
road, Public Relations Department, 80 East Jack. 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4. A teachers’ guide is 
also furnished on request. 


Aviation Materials 


School and College Service, United Air Lines, 
80 East 42nd Street, New York, will send a list 
of “Free and Inexpensive Educational Materials” 
upon request. This list includes maps, filmstrips, 
recordings and other materials. 


Latin American Materials 


The latest catalog of the Latin American Vil- 
lage, 121 Monterey Ave., P.O. Box 231, El Monte, 
Cal., lists materials especially designed for 
schools and colleges. A large number of port- 
folios of pictures on Latin America are described. 
These portfolios average 20 plates with manual 
for $42.75. This company also sells Latin Ameri- 
can dolls, United Nations flags, picture maps, and 
some material on “Early America—1620-1680.” 


Posters 


“Civic Interest Posters” is a weekly poster serv- 
ice on topics of current interest. Posters are 22x17 
inches in size and may be obtained from Here 
and There Posters, Box 101, Jackson Heights, 
New York. Weekly posters for the year, 52 is- 
sues, cost $10. The display matter consists of 
wisely chosen, two-sided quotes-of-the-day. Since 
the posters consist entirely of printed materials 
with no graphic devices such as graphs, cartoons, 
maps or the like to attract attention and drive 
home the controversy, the writer views the serv- 
ice with luke-warm interest. 

Twice each month the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, New York, sends Photo News 
science and engineering posters to schools, free. 

Four new picture shorts have been added to 
the “Our Democracy” series, edited by Francis 
L. Bacon and distributed by the Denoyer-Gep 
pert Co., 5235-59 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40. In the chart “World Democracy Moves For- 
ward” the conferences of allied leaders in World 
War II are outlined. “Working Toward Inter 
national Cooperation” shows the location and 
the results of the conference of the United Na 
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SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


racy. The fourth short, “Charter for World Se- 
curity,” visualizes the organization of the United 
Nations. The four charts mounted on a single 
roller cost $11.00. They are printed in color and 
each is 44x32 inches in size. 

A complete kit of teaching materials on Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, containing not only pos- 
ters but maps, flat pictures, and filmstrips is 
produced by Foley and Edmunds, Inc., 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17. The complete kit 
costs $18.50. 

Maps 

A “Picture Map of India,” suitable for color- 
ing, size 50x38 inches, accompanied by a sheet of 
cutouts and explanatory text costs 50 cents from 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 

Hectograph maps which may be run off on any 
gelatin-type duplicator are often a good buy for 
the social studies class. For a list of maps avail- 
able in this form write to Hayes School Publish- 
ing Co., Biddle Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; School 
Service Co., 5863 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 36; 
Earl S. Jones, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11; Gel- 
Sten Supply Co., Brookfield, Ill.; and Ditto, Inc., 
606 S. Oakly Blvd., Chicago 12. 

Holiday Service, Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia 6, has three small picture maps, 
1334x2114, picturing the “Wild Flowers of the 
United States,” “Our National Parks,” and “In- 
dian Art.” The maps are 15 cents each, or three 
for 25 cents. 

The “World News Map of the Week” is fa- 
miliar to many social studies teachers. Each week 
a color map of the world, spotting the news items 
of the previous week, is delivered to the class- 
room. Now a new edition of this map has been 
issued. It is especially designed for grades 5 to 8. 
Vocabulary and educational philosophy of the 
news map are especially designed for the ele- 
mentary level. The newsmap service costs $15 for 
36 weeks, from News Map of the Week Inc., 1512 
Orleans St., Chicago 10. 

The Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., in their new catalog, list a large 
number of globes, atlases, and maps especially 
suited to the social studies. Copies of the catalog 
are free. 

Both Time and Newsweek furnish newsmaps 
for teachers. They come free with a certain 
number of student subscriptions to the news 
magazines. For further information write the 
Educational Bureau, Time and Life Building, 


' Rockefeller Center, New York 20, or Educational 


$27 


Bureau, Newsweek Building, 152 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. 


Radio Notes 


The CBS American School of the Air began 
its seventeenth consecutive year of broadcasting 
on September 30. The pattern for the current 
year is: Mondays, “World Neighbors,” a program 
of dramatizations based on life in member na- 
tions of the U. N.; Tuesdays, “Gateways to Mu- 
sic,” featuring the CBS Symphony Orchestra; 
Wednesdays, “March of Science,” a dramatic se- 
ries on functional science; Thursdays, “Tales of 
Adventure,” dramatizations of classic and mod- 
ern adventure stories; Fridays, “Opinion Please,” 
a discussion of public issues by two qualified au- 
thorities, followed by a student-veteran. discus- 
sion from a different college or university each 
week. Programs are at 5:30 EST. 

NBC programs worth recommending for stu- 
dent listening include: Sunday, “University of 
Chicago Round Table,” 1:30-2:00 P.M.; “The Na- 
tional Hour,” 4:00-4:30 P.M.; Monday, Caval- 
cade of America,” 8:00-8:30 P.M.; Saturday, ““The 
American World,” 5:30-6:00 P.M. All times are 
Eastern Standard. 

The Junior Town Meeting League, 400 So. 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio, has several publi- 
cations which will help in preparing for town- 
meeting discussions. Let’s Have a Discussion, a 
handbook for students, may be procured in quan- 
tities. Make Youth Discussion Conscious! is a 
handbook for leaders. Write for free copies. 


Helpful Articles 


Bergfeld, Anabelle W., “The Birth of a Song,” Instructor, 
LV: 45, 99, September, 1946. A dranistic impression of 
how our national anthem came to be written. Suitable 
for intermediate grades. 

Burkholder, Marguerite, “Hi! Ho! Meet the Marionettes,” 
American Childhood, XXXII, 7-12, September, 1946. 
Complete directions for making Marionettes. 

Hamilton, John L., “The Case for Government, Sponsored 
Films,” Nation’s Schools, XXXVII: 58-62, September, 
1946. Present status of British governmental films. 

Holland, Henrietta, “Maps and Globes as Visual Aids,” 
The Grade Teacher, LXIV, 21, 91, September, 1946. 
Where to get maps and how to use them is discussed 
by an elementary school teacher. 

Streacker, Lucille, “Columbus and His Dreams,” The 
Grade Teacher, LXIV: 56, 106, September, 1946. A play 
for the upper elementary grades. 

“What About Free Teaching Aids?” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXVIII: 45, September, 1946. A summary of responses 
to a questionnaire sent to 500 school administrators ask- 
ing opinions on the use of free materials. 
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IrRon Out OF Catvary. By Walter Phelps Hall. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1946. Pp. 389. 
$4.00 (Students’ Edition $3.00). 

Professor Hall has written in Iron Out Of Cal- 
vary a remarkably complete account of the mili- 
tary history of the Second World War. Although 
subtitled “an interpretative history” of the re- 
cent conflict, the interpretation is of the military 
significance of events on the world-wide battle- 
fronts and deals only to a limited extent with the 
political, economic, and social developments of 
the war years. 

In the introductory 78 pages, the author pro- 
vides an accurate and careful account of the pre- 
war years, analyzing the economic conditions of 
the depression, the growth of totalitarian govern- 
ments in Germany and Japan, and the interna- 
tional crises that culminated in the Nazi invasion 
of Poland. Such brilliant syntheses characterize 
the entire volume, but with the exception of two 
subsequent chapters (the case for intervention vs. 
isolation in the United States and the account of 
the “New Order” in Europe before the Allied 
invasion) the remaining pages are devoted almost 
exclusively to the military events of the war. 

The book nevertheless presents a well-rounded 
account of the course of the war. It discusses such 
significant events as Britain’s defiance of aerial 
assault, the struggle in the Balkans, the oscillat- 
ing African campaigns, the titanic duel on the 
eastern front, and the United States’ progressive 
accumulation of Pacific islands. There are also 
discussions of less familiar phases of the war such 
as the siege of Malta, the clash for control of 
Alaska, and the all but forgotten fight for Burma. 

Professor Hall is not concerned with the spe- 
cific tactical plans involved in the countless en- 
gagements of the six years of warfare. Here the 
reader can obtain a sweeping, over-all view of 
events from the dismal days of Warsaw, Narvik, 
Crete, Pearl Harbor, and Singapore to the 
achievements at Midway, Stalingrad, St. Lo, Iwo 
Jima, and Okinawa. Although the importance 
of materiel and the problems of logistics are care- 
fully explained, there is little attention to the 
problems of production for the war machine. 
Nor does the author attempt to criticize or eval- 
uate the strategical plans put into effect to deter- 
mine whether alternative proposals might have 
been more successful. 


LT 


It is unfortunate that the maps have not been 
selected for more effectiveness in their relevance 
and the reproductive qualities: out of eleven, 
only two or three are useful assets. However, the 
facile writing and descriptive features of Iron 
Out Of Calvary make it a valuable supplement 
for reading in recent history courses in the to 
secondary grades or in the first years of college, 

WILLIAM G. ‘TYRRELL 
Columbia University 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT AND DOMESTIC WEL- 
FARE. By Norman S. Buchanan. New York: 
Holt, 1945. Pp. 249. Price $2.75. 

To persons who may think the end of our 
shooting war brought an end to national and in- 
ternational problems of capital structure, finance, 
and trade, the reading of this small book should 
prove both interesting and enlightening. Profes- 
sor Buchanan’s critical analysis starts from this 
assumption. “Everybody takes it as axiomatic 
that the postwar period will require the inter- 





national migration of capital on a large scale. 
And there seems to be general agreement that 
the purposes of such lending and borrowing will 
be economic reconstruction and economic de 
velopment” (p. 109). 





Part I (chapters one to seven inclusive) is 
given to an examination of the likely post-war 
problems of economic reconstruction and indus 
trialization in relation to foreign borrowing. In 
this part of the book emphasis is upon the bor- 
rowing country. According to the author capital 
depletion in the war torn countries will result 
from (1) undermaintenance of durable assets, 
(2) damage and destruction by enemy action, and 
(3) consumption of working capital. In turn, 
these losses may be recouped by one or more of 
the following methods: (1) gifts of food, cloth 
ing, seeds, etc., from either governments or pri- 
vate charities abroad; (2) domestic resources; (3) 
outside financial assistance; (4) domestic savings. 
Recoup through industrialization of underde- 
veloped areas (a method much tried in the past) 
offers little hope for the future according to the 
author, because of changing political, sociologi- 
cal and economic conditions together with un- 
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certainties of markets and technological progress. 
Well developed are two factual points of major | 
consideration: (1) a high proportion of real 
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capital in any country consists of railroads, utili- 
ties, land gradings, buildings and the results of 
construction activity which are immovable. “No 
one has yet devised a means of exporting a 
sewage net-work, a railroad, a harbor develop- 
ment, or an irrigation system and probably no 
one ever will” (p. 111). As a result of this “pre- 

nderance of immovable assets,” more of the 
world’s reconstruction must come from domes- 
tic resources than most foreign loan seekers are 
willing to admit. (2) Historical evidence shows 
that many if not most foreign loans default when 
unsupported by additional ones. 

Part II (chapters eight to twelve inclusive) is 
given to (1) an examination of the implications 
flowing from the fact that the United States has 
emerged from the war as potentially the strong- 
est industrial nation in the world and hence the 
most likely lending nation in the world, and (2) 
a concluding chapter cleverly named “In Retro- 
spect and in Lieu of Conclusion” which in spite 
of its name presents definite conclusions. Herc 
the emphasis is upon the lending country. 

Professor Buchanan's literary talent, economic 
knowledge, and research techniques show to best 
advantage in Part II. Some of his observations 
though highly significant are fairly obvious. For 
example: (1) “The sacrifice that the United 
States would have to bear in assisting the rest of 
the world would be smaller in relation to its re- 
sources than that which would fall on any other 
country” (p. 119); (2) Investments abroad will 
cause our exports to rise relative to our imports; 
(3) “The number one problem in the economic 
sphere, for the postwar period, is how effectively 
to gear the enormous productive capacity demon- 
strated by the American economy since Pearl 
Harbor into useful operation and to maintain it 
running smoothly” (p. 206). 

Less obvious but at least equally significant are 
the author’s contentions: (1) That foreign invest- 
ments lead, at first, to increased exports which 
everyone praises but if the interest and princi- 
pal are paid the inevitable result is increased 
imports which business deplores; (2) That to be 
of value in guiding us now, our Cisastrous expe- 
rience in foreign investments following World 
War I must have added to it the complications 
of (a) heavier destruction of World War II, (b) 
the existence of “spearhead currency” in many 
invaded localities, (c) ““Lend-lease” arrangements 
both positive and reverse, (d) heavy expense of 
occupational armies, (e) effects of Bretton Woods 
proposals, and no one knows how many other 
factors; (3) That because of frictional losses no 
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foreign investment can equal a similar domestic 
investment in sustaining full employment and 
promoting domestic welfare; (4) That “to 
camouflage as loans what only develop into a 
gift by the process of default or repudiation will 
not make for a better world at home or abroad 
when all the consequences are reckoned in” (p. 
120). 

The author’s antipathy for foreign investments 
is climaxed in his setting forth three major lines 
along which he thinks American policy might 
properly develop. The first of these is a maxi- 
mum service to the world at large through keep- 
ing our domestic economy at levels of high 
income and employment by a preference of do- 
mestic investments over foreign investments wher- 
ever choice is permitted. The second is “a syste- 
matic lowering of the American tariffs to discover 
the absorptive capacity of the American market 
for foreign goods and services” (p. 218). The 
third is for the United States to supply dollar 
exchange to the rest of the world, not by loans, 
but by direct purchase of such strategic materials 
as zinc, bauxite, timber, copper, etc., and delib- 
erately stockpile them for future needs. 

The author’s style of writing is clear and force- 
ful. Excellent organization of material, assisted 
by introductory statements, well chosen foot- 
notes, capitalized headings, and frequent sum- 
maries ease the task of reading the rather heavy 
content. The study is well documented. Statistics 
and tables are well arranged and contain con- 
siderable data not older than the war itself. 

Review space does not permit evaluation and 
criticism of the large issues involved in Profes- 
sor Buchanan’s national and international posi- 
tions. His efforts are wholesome, bound to stimu- 
late constructive thinking, and if read by 
bankers, business men, and others of financial in- 
fluence, may help in the determination of a wiser 
policy in this country relative to foreign invest- 
ment than that which prevailed following World 
War I. 

FLoyp W. Moore 
Western Michigan College of Education 


Tue Roots oF AMERICAN LoyALTy. By Merlé 
Curti. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. x, 267. $3.00. 

Some years ago Professor Curti called for an 
historical study of American patriotism. Fortu- 
nately, in the course of events he answered his 
own call. Only one so well versed in the cross 
currents of American intellectual history, so well 
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aware of the tangles in the web of social ideas, 
could sensibly undertake the project. This is not 
Curti’s best book, but the fact that he had writ- 
ten a greater one qualified him to make this good. 
The author applies a rigid self-discipline to pur- 
sue an objective course through materials of su- 
percharged emotional content. The work is his- 
tory, not pamphleteering. Nevertheless, as a 
forthright liberal, Curti has a premise: “In a 
democracy blind, unthinking love of country 
must presumably give way more and more to in- 
telligent and understanding patriotism, if that 
democracy as such is to survive” (p. vii). 

In “the Birth of Loyalty” (Chapter I) Curti 
shows the development of a broadening “provin- 
cial self-consciousness” and the alteration of in- 
stitutions and ideas in the American environ- 
ment. He makes the point that the shift in 
loyalty to American rights from imperial ties 
“owed much to the conviction of innumerable 
plain people that the British connection 
strengthened privilege and caste, fettered oppor- 
tunity for the common man, and threatened fu- 
ture liberties and well being.” 

With abundant illustrative quotation from the 
sources, Curti develops topically such themes as 
“The Loyalty of Time and Place,” “The Loyalty 
of a New People,” “The Economics of Loyalty,” 
“The Nature of Loyalty,” and “The Testing of 
Loyalty.” Such factors as sectionalism, geographic 
determinism, Manifest Destiny, the idea of a 
chosen people, and nativism are among those re- 
lated to the major theme. 

Time and again the disposition of minority 
groups, political, economic, or sectional, to pre- 
empt the idea of national interest for their own 
special ends is illustrated. The tone of such ap- 
propriation ranges from a naive idealism to a 
brazen hypocrisy. Such human dispositions are 
analyzed with a penetrating psychological in- 
sight. 

Though the book is topical, by the penulti- 
mate chapter (VII: The Critique of National 
Loyalty), a developmental theme is apparent. 
This is the emerging contrast between two kinds 
of loyalty: the one, archaic, chauvinistic, irra- 
tional, capricious; the other, an expression of ra- 
tional confidence in the democratic postulates. 
The author quite obviously prefers “the patriot- 
ism that spoke in terms of social responsibili- 
ties and humane values,” and this reviewer con- 
curs. There is a tub-thumping brand of loyalty 
which serves as readily to divert attention from 
desirable social ends as to create proper civic at- 
titudes. It may even, on occasion, serve as a 
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‘refuge for scoundrels.’ Basically, this is but an. 
other facet of the oft-remarked spiritual schism jn 
American civilization. It is akin to the disparity 
which Gunnar Myrdal has documented between 
the “American Creed” and certain American 
practices; it is related to the divergence of the 
“American Way” and the “American Dream,” 

There is sufficient evidence reported in the 
book to support a Chapter called “The Subver. 
sion of Loyalty.” This would have been a good 
place, thinks this reviewer, for a treatment of 
nativism, the Klan and other good haters, and 
caste appropriation of national symbols. It would 
be an appropriate place for additional data on 
those who so obviously and willingly made a 
good thing of the recent war. Probably, however, 
the author used commendable restraint in or. 
ganizing his material toward more constructive 
ends. The honest data is there, and the book is 
amazingly straight-forward for having been writ- 
ten in war time. 

This is the essence of the book; it is scholarly, 
critical, and somewhat hopeful. It does con- 
tribute to a deeper understanding of American 
institutions and ideals. Teachers of American 
history had better read this book; and in their 
courses they will be well advised to rise to the 
challenge of the two questions with which Curti 
concludes: “Will this individualistic type of loy- 
alty, based on recognition of the service of the 
nation to the needs of individuals, and on belief 
in the right of all individuals in the nation to 
those services, continue to be a dominant factor 
in American thought? What comfort and assur- 
ance will there be for those who hold that the 
nation can survive in an interdependent world 
only through the development of a wider pa 
triotism, a loyalty to mankind in any and every 
nation?” 

RYLAND W. CRARY 
Columbia University 


GOVERNMENT AND LABOR IN EARLY AMERICA, By 
Richard B. Morris. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 557. $6.75. 
Periodical accounts, government reports, and 

trade-union records, the chief present-day sources 

of information regarding labor history, dwindle 
away in the late eighteenth century. To carry 
the detailed story of labor relations back to co 
lonial origins Professor Morris has used another 
type of record: some twenty thousand cases, 
largely unpublished, from the colonial superior 
and inferior courts. From the briefs and decisions , 
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fairly complete and reliable history of social, 
economic, intellectual and moral trends. But 
Professor Morris has focused his attention prin- 
cipally on the relations between white labor and 
government. This approach was dictated partly 
by his disinclination, as an extremely careful 
scholar, to undertake too large a task, and partly 
by the currently revived emphasis on the role of 
government “as a regulator of economic and 
class interests.” If so objective a book may be 
said to have a thesis, it is that of showing the ex- 
tent and utility of government controls in the 
colonial period, so that historical evidence may be 
used in solving some of the “persistent problems 
of labor relations.” 

Colonial labor legislation was designed to serve 
ends almost exactly the opposite of those of the 
later “New Deal.” The great majority of work- 
ers arrived in the Colonies as either bound or 


/ slave labor, and the laws governing these types 


were aimed to protect the property rights of the 
owner in his servant. The, employer was also 
protected in his dealings with scarce free labor. 
The laws prohibited “monopolistic” combina- 
tions to raise wages, established maximum rates 
of pay, and in some colonies set minimum 
hours. 

Professor Morris, omitting Negro slavery on 
the ground that it has already received sufficient 
study, carefully analyses the nature, sources, and 
legal status of bound workers. He shows that 
convicts formed a large part of the bound group 
and that among these true criminals far outnum- 
bered political prisoners. Most of the colonies 
tried to limit the trade in convicts by taxes, 
surety bonds or absolute prohibitions, but with 
the support of the British Government, the traf- 
fic continued throughout the colonial period, 
and did not cease completely until some years 
after the Revolution. The importation of volun- 
tary bound labor also continued longer than is 
noted in our general histories. Two-thirds of all 
immigrants to Pennsylvania from 1785 to 1804, 
according to one authority, came as indentured 
servants. It appears that the practice did not die 
out until increased voluntary immigration in the 
eighteen-thirties supplied workers on a cheaper 
and safer basis. 

Professor Morris traces concerted action for 
higher prices by master workers and for better 
conditions by journeymen or bound servants 
back to the beginnings of colonial industry. Most 
of the earliest associations, however, were of 
master workers or employers in imitation of the 
British chartered companies or guilds and are 
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ancestors, therefore, of modern trade or employ- 
ers associations, Worker strikes, “riots,” or demon- 
strations were fairly frequent, but led to no 
permanent organization. The only type of as- 
sociations for journeymen workers before the 
Revolution were the Friendly Societies, formed 
for philanthropic or mutual-benefit purposes. 

Many readers will regret that Professor Morris 
did not attempt an economic as well as a legal 
history of Colonial labor. He must have much of 
the information necessary for such a history. In 
fact, the same records, studied with economic 
considerations in mind, would doubtless yield 
material for generalizations about problems of 
labor supply, its varying productivity, rates of 
return on capital invested in labor, and increas- 
ing or diminishing returns from the application 
of hired or bought labor to large and small hold- 
ings in the different colonies. As the same type of 
criticism can be made of every other history of 
American labor, however, it should not detract 
from the excellence of this book in its designated 
field. 

Tuomas C. CocHRAN 


New York University 


COACHING ROADs OF OLD NEw ENGLAND: THEIR 
INNS AND TAVERNS AND THEIR STORIES. By 
George Francis Marlowe. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1945, Pp. xvi, 200. $3.50. ; 
Stage-coach days and stage-coach roads have a 

perennial appeal to many historical writers. The 

reason is not entirely,clear. It cannot be a snob 
appeal, for the aristocratic stage coach is more 
than balanced by the waggoners and drovers who 
made their living by working along the highways 
and turnpikes. It cannot be a comfort appeal, for 
the gargantuan meals, unlimited libations, and 
leisurely manners at pleasant it-ss are more than 
balanced by the crudities, dirt, «nd crowding of 
other ordinaries. Still the flavor of horses and 
drivers and coachmen’s horns proves irresistible. 

It pervades most writing on the subject—unfor- 

tunately. For the emphasis on color has pre- 

vented a serious attention to the more funda- 
mental details of fares, costs, commerce, business 
organization, highway construction and support. 

In spite of its title, the present volume is really 

a narrative of scattered incidents in local history. 

The author travels five of the great highways that 

radiated from Boston; three of the five were 

routes to New York. As he rambles along he dis- 
cusses sights and landmarks along the way and 
digresses into many a chatty legend and tale— 
murders, robberies, spies, executions, “George- 
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Washington-slept-heres,” and stage-coach races. 
The WPA guides for the New England states 
have done the task with more thoroughness, ac- 
curacy, and balance. Mr. Marlowe transmutes 
this base material into a long after-dinner mono- 
logue. You can sample the aroma of a fine cigar, 
sip your port, smile indulgently at some of the 
stories, and hope patiently toward midnight that 
the story teller will have had enough and soon 
say goodnight. The most valuable part of the 
volume is the map of the routes on the end 
papers at the back of the volume; the most 
charming, the many pencil sketches which the au- 
thor, an architect, has made of the places he 
writes about. 
Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


Bowdoin College 
oe 


Tue Story or Wooprow Witson. By Ruth 
Cranston. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1945. Pp. xv, 478. $3.50. 

This book is one of the finest biographies of 
Woodrow Wilson that will be written. It may 
not be the “definitive” one. There may be later 
some heavier volume which will fix details of 
Wilson’s life and work which are not revealed 
in this book. Yet the imperishable story is here. 

What manner of man was Woodrow Wilson? 
Was he the cold, impractical, stubborn man 
which his enemies have alleged? Was he a man 
who couldn’t deal successfully with other men, 
one who never compromised? The evidence in 
this book is overwhelmingly to the contrary. He 
had dignity, poise, and a commanding presence, 
but from his youth up he had a wealth of warm 
friendships. At Princeton his main objectives 
were defeated by the wealth and power of others, 
but his Princeton friendships were enduring. At 
Washington he was the most skillful organizer 
and persuader of men who had ever sat in the 
White House. Power of personality and integ- 
rity he had, but much of his great success was 
due to the innumerable, thoughtful, and con- 
siderate little things he did. 

In the end he failed in his greatest under- 
taking, not because of a failure to take his ene- 
mies with him to Paris, but because they were 
so embittered by his achievements that their very 
formidable talents for organizing conspiracy 
triumphed in the backwash from the high en- 
deavors of the war. 

The main thread of Wilson’s life was his deep 
faith in the common people. If he could only 
explain things to them they would decide rightly. 
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Over and over again his faith was justified. They 
did respond. Only at the end did they allo, | 
themselves to be confused, divided, and em. 
bittered—to their own tragic sorrow a little later, 

This was the great tragedy of Wilson’s life, yet 
it did not embitter him. He retained to the end 
his faith in God and man and in the ultimate 
triumph of right principles. 

The book gives many rare glimpses of the 
nobility of his youth, and of its frustrations, of 
the magnificence of his manhood and of its 
enduring achievements, of the poignancy of his 
fall and the bitterness toward him which ac. 
companied it. In all this later part, too, is evi- | 
dence that teaming up with jealousy of the man 
was a growing determination to stop his de. 
mocratization of the life of the American people. 
Here is the enduring conflict which made Wil 
son’s great successor, Franklin Roosevelt, so 
hated, and which will become deeper still in 
the future as the social ferments loosed by the 
Second World War work their way among us, 

Miss Cranston’s book has much fine, telling 
writing in it. It is penned by one who knew the 
Wilson family well and who has also labored 
long in research. It is a compelling volume, one 
not easy to put down. It reveals both the man 
and the statesman. It is the story of a great hu- 
man being and of a mighty spirit. 

Woe unto the American people when in a 
time of great crisis they cannot find such a man 
to lead them. D. F. FLEMING 
Vanderbilt University 


Brack MEtRopo.is: A Stupy oF NEGRO LIFE INA 
NorTHERN City. By St. Clair Drake and Hor- 
ace R. Cayton. With an introduction by Rich 
ard Wright. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1945. 
Pp. xxxiv, 809. $5.00. 

Black Metropolis is a camera-eye picture of the 
more than 300,000 Chicago Negroes who live in | 
the seven-mile enclave locally known as the South 
Side. Divided into three parts, this highly descrip- 
tive study traces the origin of the Black Belt, de- 
picts the operation of the color line in Chicago, 
and portrays the kind of world its Negro popu- 
lation inhabits. This “landmark of research and 
scientific achievement” (in Richard Wright's , 
words) is mapped out with an obvious, but highly 
conditioning, factor constantly in bold relief: of 
the three competing economic groups in Midwest 





Metropolis—the wealthy, the middle class and the 
poor—the Negro falls almost entirely in the last | 
named. 
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Drake and Cayton tell a story of epic sim- 
plicity. Since its founding, Chicago has been a 
magnet to Southern Negroes. Runaway slaves re- 

ded it as a city of refuge. After the Civil War 
thc influx of Negroes constantly increased, reach- 
ing its highest point during the period of World 
War I. After the intoxication of being out of the 
South wore off, the newcomers found that Chi- 
cago was not quite the land of promise which 
they had visualized from the columns of the 
Chicago Defender, a Negro newspaper. They 
found social discrimination in terms of segre- 
gated clubs, cliques, churches and voluntary as- 
sociations. The color-line took visual form in the 
existence of a Black Belt, a. Negro colony whose 
origin is traceable to the opposition of white 
people to the Negro as a neighbor. The Black 
Belt soon became characterized by “ghetto con- 
ditions”; poor sanitation and health facilities, 
high incidence of crime, police brutality, etc. 
The Negro migrant soon discovered that resi- 
dential segregation was not a more serious handi- 
cap than the job ceiling. Traditionally Negroes 
were disproportionately represented in the ranks 
of the unemployed. When they did succeed in 
finding employment, it was a service job or man- 
ual labor; no “clean work” was available to 
them. 

The Negro’s reaction to his status in Midwest 
Metropolis is reflected in his affiliation with la- 
bor unions, his participaton in politics, and in 
the nature of his newspapers, his churches and 
his business enterprises. A small percent of Ne- 
groes manages to “get ahead,” and this makes 
for the formation of intra-racial social strata, 
with attendant diversities of outlook. 

Drake and Cayton do an excellent job. Their 
training—one in anthropology, the other in so- 
ciology—guarantees the use of scientific tech- 
niques. The study is exhaustive; Drake spent five 
years in Chicago gathering data, and much of 
the other source material came from the pooled 
efforts of a trained field staff of WPA workers. 
The book has a wealth of illustrative aids—charts, 
maps, diagrams and graphs. The style is an en- 
gaging mixture of academic terminology and 
South Side idiom. Black Metropolis is a signifi- 
cant work. It is a contribution to the scientific 
study of Negro-white relations and to a mature 
understanding of the pattern of life in a Negro 
urban community. Its wider meaning is equally 
unmistakable: it mercilessly poses the American 
dilemma—the contrast between the principles of 
democracy and the existence of the color-line. 


Dillard University BENJAMIN QUARLES 
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CANADA AND HER NorRTHERN NEIGHBORS. Frances 
Carpenter. New York: American Book, 1946. 
Pp. ix, 438. $1.40. 

The publication of this book, designed for use 
on the junior high school level, helps to fill the 
need for student material on Canada and, inci- 
dentally, on Newfoundland, Greenland, and 
Alaska. The emphasis is geographic and eco- 
nomic. The material is well i 

In an introductory unit the author uses the 
device of an imaginary airplane journey to ac- 
quaint the reader with an all-over picture of the 
Dominion. A historical survey of 55 pages fol- 
lows. Then about two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to an account of each of the nine 
provinces, the Yukon, Northwest Territories, 
Newfoundland, Alaska, and Greenland. Each 
political area is described individually from a 
geographic and economic standpoint. Following 
ihe account of each province is a well-organized, 
informative guide which contains a description 
of the location, size, climate, population, educa- 
tion, industries and products, etc. A closing chap- 
ter surveys the interrelation between the United 
States and the Dominion. 

The section devoted to history is uneven. The 
earlier period is quite satisfactory, the more re- 
cent, weak. In remarkably brief space the author 
tells a colorful story of explorers, French and 
English, of the coming of the Loyalists and the 
problems which they created, of the War of 1812, 
and of the struggle for responsible government. 
In dealing with the period from 1850 onward, the 
author departs from the purpose, as expressed 
in the preface, of presenting Canada’s history 
“through stories of the men who have made it.” 
The account becomes general and impersonal, 
the great builders of the nation remain unknown. 
The omission of such men as Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Robert L. 
Borden, all of whom are regarded as Empire 
figures, is to be regretted. 

In addition, some inaccuracies and omissions 
should be noted. The direct exchange of minis- 
ters between Ottawa and Washington came into 
effect with the establishment of legation in 1927, 
instead of in 1931 as stated. The Constitutional 
Act of 1791, which created Upper and Lower 
Canada out of what was formerly Quebec, did 
not join “Nova Scotia and the lands along the 
Atlantic” to Lower Canada. The fertile area of 
Southern Ontario, lying between Lake Huron 
and the Ottawa River, comprises about one-fifth, 
not four-fifths of the total area of the province. 
This is correctly given in the context but is re- 
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versed in the summary which closes the chapter. 
The population of New Brunswick is quoted as 
being more than go per cent of British stock. 
Actually, go per cent are natives of British North 
America. However, French Canadians comprise 
over one-third of the total population and are to 
the residents of British origin in the ratio of 3:5. 
In discussing the population of Canada from a 
racial standpoint, Polish immigration has been 
ignored, while mention is made of other Euro- 
pean groups, for example, Austrians, Finns, 
Italians, whose numbers are fewer and whose 
influence has been considerably less. Also, no 


reference is made to the political system of 


Canada, and especially to the emergence in re- 
cent years of the CCF (Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation), a left-wing, socialistic party 
which has grown to sizeable proportions, controls 
the provincial government of Saskatchewan, and 
maintains a vigorous opposition in the federal 
goverment. 

The style of writing and the vocabulary are 
well adapted to the age group for which the book 
is intended. Illustrations and maps are plentiful. 
The former are, on the whole, attractive and use- 
ful. The latter, though of adequate size, are too 
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detailed and cluttered for easy reading. Ten 
pages of charts show the relative importance of 
leading industries and the distribution of popu. 
lation. The book is of value chiefly as a reference 
rather than as a textbook—study helps, supple. 
mentary reading lists, topics for individual jn. 
vestigation are lacking—and its merit rests on the 
basis of the organization and content of the third 
unit. 

AILEEN Ross 
Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Connecticut 


STATE PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
‘TEACHER EpucaTion. By Charles E. Prail. Pre. 
pared for the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. Washington: American Council on Edu 
cation, 1946. Pp. xii, 379. $3.00. 

This book reports a living process, not static 
results. As such, it should interest all who study 
the methods and problems of cooperative plan- 
ning. The author has reported the process in 
vivid and realistic terms, with frank recognition 
of the difficulties involved. But there is in this 
book much evidence to support the conviction 
that the democratic process is a sound and prac- 
tical way of getting things done. 

The projects reported grew out of a feeling 
in the Teacher Education Commission that “cer- 
tain problems of teacher education would not 
lend themselves to successful attack by individual 
institutions.” Illustrative of such problems are 
those involving the improvement of student 
teaching, the general education of prospective 
teachers, and in-service education. On the other 
hand, it did seem likely that such problems 
could be dealt with effectively on a state-wide 
basis. 

From a number of proposals for state-wide 


experimentation, the Commission selected those | 


submitted by Georgia, Michigan, New York, 
Florida, Alabama, Kentuckv Florida, and West 
Virginia. The activities developed in these pro 
grams grew out of the planning efforts in the 
states themselves, The Commission held through- 
out to its determination to make its contribution 
through financial support and consultant serv- 
ices rather than through outlining the job to be 
done. 

As the state programs got under way, the 
leadership groups faced the problem of develop- 
ing clarity of purpose without providing too 
much thinking from the top down. The prob 
lem is similar to that faced by social studies 
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teachers as they engage in pupil-teacher plan- 
ning—how to secure a working balance between 
leadership pre-planning and the drawing of 
problems from the group. The reports in this 
volume suggest strongly that excessive pre-plan- 
ning from state committees produces quick, but 
superficial results and that the apparently slower 
“grass-roots” process is the one yielding more sig- 
nificant and long-term returns. 

Social studies teachers will be interested in the 
reports on the “social” phase of general educa- 
tion for prospective teachers. Here one of the 
major difficulties faced was that of getting away 
from course-tinkering and facing basic problems 
of reconstruction. Illustrative of a sound ap- 

roach to this matter is the report on the “study 
of society” from the New York program (pp. 
101-106). West Virginia’s suggested course in 
“fundamental social problems” also indicates 
progress in dealing with social issues rather than 
with course arrangement as such. 

Although the book contains clear summaries 
of the over-all efforts in the state programs, its 
basic organization places the stress on problems 
rather than structure. Many concrete illustra- 
tions of practices are given throughout. These 
features will make it a useful volume for those 
who are dealing in their own states with the 
problems of professional and general education 
for pre-service teachers and for teachers on the 
job. 

EDWARD KRUG 
University of Wisconsin 


Group PLANNING IN EDUCATION. 1945 Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the National Education 
Association. Washington: The Association, 
1945. Pp. 153. $2.00. 

The key to democratic living is successful co- 
operation between the persons involved, not 
domination by the few, however kindly, with 
ordered discipline of the many, however willing. 
Yet that dictatorial pattern of human relations 
is still commonplace in our schools and churches. 
business and government. In school, for example, 
we typically exalt the ideal of democracy and 
entreat students to be democratic, while we vir- 
tually dictate their academic behavior and fail 
to offer them adequate personal experience in 
planning, executing, and evaluating their school 
and community activities. By thus divorcing ethi- 
cal ideals from responsible social action we can 
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vertising, buying, saving, investing, budget- 
ing, and practical economics. 
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hardly avoid developing that individual indiffer- 
ence and public apathy which are the deadly foe 
of democracy itself. This Yearbook has been writ- 
ten to make clear that danger, and to suggest 
definite procedures whereby children, adoles- 
cents, and adults may develop the personal and 
social skills requisite for success in democratic 
group living in school, in the community, and in 
the larger world outside. 

Here are definite chapters on the processes 
and principles of group planning, together with 
sixteen specific examples of group planning in 
elementary schools, high schools, colleges, and 
adult programs. These illustrations are timely, 
practical, and interesting. They offer convincing 
evidence that democratic group behavior is in- 
herently a problem of developing social outlooks 
and skills which must be learned by each indi- 
vidual through direct personal experience with 
group planning in classroom and community. 
This slender volume should renew our faith in 
the possibilities of practical democracy, even as 
it clarifies many vital aspects of the democratic 
process about which we talk so much and do so 
little to develop. 

Epwarp G. OLSON 


Washington State Office of 
Public Instruction 


APPLIED ECONOMICS: ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
EcoNOoMIcs APPLIED TO EVERYDAY PROBLEMS. 
By James Harvey Dodd. grd ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1945. Pp. viii, 567. $1.80. 
This texi for high school pupils is divided into 

eight units of from two to six chapters. The 

units are: the Nature of Economics, Wealth and 

Its Production, the Marketing of Goods, Prices, 

Money and Credit, Distributing Income, Eco- 

nomic Welfare, and Government. The usual 

principles of economics are adequately treated 
and the sentence structure and vocabulary are 
well within the ability of the average high school 
pupil. The treatment of material is non-con- 
troversial and frequently the pros and cons are 
presented. The suggestions “To the Student” on 
pages vii and viii are educationally sound. At 
the end of each chapter are questions, an edu- 
cational crutch on which pupils should not learn 
to depend, and the more valuable applications of 
the chapter, topics for special reports, and prob- 
lems for discussion or informal debate. The sug- 
gested readings for each chapter are found in 
the appendix. Aside from the Building America 
















































pamphlets there is a dearth of pamphlet materig 
and an abundance of textbook material. 

The glossary is too complete for, if the inde 
is correct, it contains words not found in ¢ 
body of the text, words such as conservati 
creditor, debtor, eminent domain, fiscal, impli 
rent, inflation. This does not necessarily meg 
that the concept is not found in the body of 
text. For example, inflation is discussed in ¢ 
chapter on Changes in Price and Money Valu 
but the word isn’t mentioned. There are nume 
ous pictorial aids such as pictures, charts, graph 
and maps. All are useful except the maps whic 
are too small. : 
CarouineE E. E. Hartwig: 


University Laboratory School 
University of Missouri 
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